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J ourn al of Edu cations PROFESSIONAL OBLIGATIONS AND that the so called “faculty psychology” is an absurdity 
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— BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, terms perception, memory, judgment, ete., without think- 
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; Young teachers are studyirg the different phases of ed- great thinkers of ancient and modern times. He will 
‘aan _ = year. ucational doctrine with an earnestness and enthusiasm give cordial welcome to the interesting investigations of 
thee deaiianiedie, Gamiahene ince 4 never before witnessed. A clear conception of the great child study, seeing how they harmonize with the c»ncep- 
aah + + +4). +4244: is ,; leading ideas and classifications of pedagogical science tions of standard psychology and often vivify and give en- 
” — will give a meaning and virility to these ideas which they larged meanings and new applications to those solid foun- 
= na could not otherwise possess. dations upon which he can build, year by year, higher 

T uu EK N A T if O N A L There are great classes of definite conceptions and and loftier, the grand temple of pedagogical truth. 

* — aniversally admitted principles that can be co-ordinated _I can conceive of no higher professional duty than to 
into an organized body of truth which is the character- endeavor to inculcate and make universal some such con- 
ASBURY PARK. istic of science. There is a great body of doctrine, exact ception of the dignity and scientific character of the 
and difficult and comprehensive and dignified, which a teacher's vocation. It has been customary to claim that 
teacher should study and master to fit him for his voca- teaching is a profession, bat this claim means but little 


AuTHOR’s ABSTRACTS OF READ AT 


THE Mrrtinc or tHE N. E. A. tion. The science of pedagogy is as broad and deep and unless by our high qualifications and artistic work we de- 
| To be continued in next JOURNAL] high and comprehensive as the science of law or of monstrate its professional character. 

medicine; and teachers should so conceive it and master | Co-ordinate with the duty of actually elevating the 

CHILD STUDY. it if they would be masters in their profession. teacher’s vocation is the correlative one of elevating it in 

— The foundation of the science of teaching is a knowl- public estimation. The teacher’s work, done in the quiet 


BY G. STANLEY HALL, PH.D. 


edge of the nature of man, a knowledge of his capacities, seclusion of the school room, is withdrawn from public 

The child is the consummate product flower of nature, Potentialities and the laws and methods by which they gaze; the spirit of devotion so common in our public 
epitomizing all the results of evolution, and is the thing are to be awakened and developed. Thus, the science of schools is unknown to the public mind ; and the teacher is 
most worthy of love, reverence, and service. The psy- Physiology, psychology, and anthropology lie at the basis thus largely lacking in public appreciation. It is the 
chology of the adult mind, on which modern education is of a teacher's qualifications, giving a magnificent field for duty of the teacher to labor to change this public senti- 
based, does not suffice for the teacher. Evolutionary study and investigation worthy of the best minds and ment. To do this, we must rise to higher planes of 
methods and mental embryology have reached at last the highest talent of the age. Correlating with this knowl- scholarship and culture. What we need is a higher cul- 
study of human faculties. The many scientifictendencies edge of mind stands the great world of knowledge con- ture among ourselves, more study and scholarship, and 
that are now focusing on the child constitute a feature of sisting of science, literature and art, all of which are to the development of those graces of mind and character 
the period. To produce as well as to rear children, all be used to awaken and develop the spiritual activities. which are the outcome of an intellectual and scholarly 
the sociological, religious, and even physiological bearings These branches of knowledge, originating in and coming life. 
and functions of love, and its larger relations to national forth from the mind, bear certain relations to its powers Higher standards of scholarship, as well as of profes- 
increase ; the functions of adolescence as basal to higher 8nd activities and are thus adapted to its growth and sional training should be the teachers’ watchword. With 
education,—all these matters are being reconstructed in development; and it is the teacher’s privilege to trace such a spirit on the part of teachers, stimulated and di- 
a large, comparative way. Education is being conceived their origin, to see their relations to the faculties which rected by those in positions of inflaence and authority, we 
as the influence of environment, from protoplasm up. It produced them, to estimate their educational value and shall be able to have in our larger towns and cities at least 
is the real history of the world, eliminating all the station- to determine the principles and methods by which they 4 cultured class of men and women who will command a 
ary and backward times and tendencies, toward the can be employed in the work of education. Then comes fuller share of public appreciation and admiration. Then 
higher super-man and woman. Education is thus larger the consideration of the school where the educational will come increased compensation, provisions for pension- 
than statesmanehip or philosopby ; for the latter, it is the work is to be carried on, embracing school buildings, ing teachers of long and continued service, and a thou- 
only practical outcome, and indeed the only jastification. school furniture and apparatus, school organization, sand things that will, in some measure, be a reward for the 
Its question is, can we so organize church, state, family school government, school systems, and all those practical spirit of devotion that characterizes the pan body of 
school, so institute hygiene, exercise, and all the arts of and economic arrangements necessary to supply the con- men and hears who are laboring = public schools, 
good living, as to carry on and accelerate without loss, ditions under which the work of education is to be carried and making of them fountains of inflaence that are to 
if not to multiply, all the influences in the entire past on. Supplementing these is the history of education in purify and porperene the life of wend and the naan, 
that have lifted and unfolded man and brought his king- which may be traced the rise of educational ideas and Higher scholarship and higher professional qualifications 
dom into the world. doctrines, the gradaal development of our present sys- should be the watchword of the hour. 

Prominent, if not first of all, is the avoidance of harm ; tems of educational thought and practice, and the organ- 


non-interference with nature; the minimization of all the ization of educational systems and institutions. Around 
various elements that make for human decadence, degen- and above these four divisions, as the crowning featare of MORAL TRAINING THROUGH THE COM- 


eracy, or sin,—influences never so numerous as now. On the system, comes the consideration of those universal MON BRANCHES. 

the one hand we have to study the development of every and comprehensive principles of education which unite si aceiaenaall ple ne eannne, 
class of defectives, and on the other the early lives of all the parts of the science into an organic unity of power Sinnithenens- Gatien. 

eminent men. Most of all we must study the spontanei- and virility. aie 


ties of the child in body and mind ; these are the budsof = To grasp the subject of teaching thus in its great out- The essential ends of moral training are: Clear moral 
promise, we must know their seasons, their strength, and lines and thoroughly digest its leading principles is a insight as to the right relations between individuals, or 
number. We must know how the child feels toward the necessity for the highest and most intelligent work as a between the individual and the civil, economic, legal, edu- 
sky, stars, heavenly bodies, clouds, wind, snow, rain, and teacher. It gives him an independence in weighing and cational, charitable, and family groups with which he 
thunder, toward flowers, trees, and fruit, toward each spe- estimating the value of educational doctrines, and enables must co-operate ; Right moral disposition, or the develop- 
cies of animal, and we chould make sure that the primi- him to preserve his mental balance amid the whims and ment of correct moral feelings, and the fixing of right 
tive unity with and worship of nature has the fullest vagaries of educational thought which so often confront moral habits. Without the first and second there can be 
possible scope at the fittest time. Studies on motor his attention. Standing firm among the verities of no true moral quality to actions, and without the third 
ability and its development in successive years give the established truth, his mind can be open with confidence there can be no assurance of permanent moral character. 
only norm for technical and manual training of every and liberality to the reception of that which is or seems Though the golden rule and similar forms are of unchanging 
kind. Those of the voice and musical sense are the only new in education, and he is enabled to co-ordinate the validity, yet the conception of the proper range and nature 
scientific basis for music. Thus everywhere the child is new with the old in a deeper insight and a larger vision. of moral actions constantly changes. In Greece virtue 
set in the midst, and if we cannot become one of these, If Herbartianism comes with a seemingly new revelation took an aesthetic emphasis; in Rome, the military and 
the teacher must know them. This werk is now being of pedagogical trath, he can form an intelligent estimate civil; during the Middle Ages, when the church had both 
very actively developed in many parts of the country— of its claims, see its relation to the teachings of standard temporal and spiritual power, the moral emphasis was ec- 
from Worcester as a center,—and co-operation with the psychology, and give it its proper place in the general clesiastical, obedience to the church, and observation of her 
work is invited. system of educational thought. If he hears assertions ordained ceremonial being regarded the basis of morality. 
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In our own times, the emphasis is social, economical, 
and civil, as it. was once aesthetic, then military, then 
ecclesiastical. 

Ooly an examination of the contents of the common 
school studies, and an examination of them as instruments 
of moral training, can determine whether they can be 
made to yield a moral revelation of the present world to 
the child, at the same time developing right moral feeling 
or disposition, and forming reliable moral habits. 

The moral training of the public schools begins in the 
kindergarten, which is the best instrament in the hands 
of teachers for developing the social sides of the child's 
nature, teaching him to lay aside pride and selfishness and 
peevishness, in order to enjoy the pleasure that comes from 
co-operation with groups organized for songs, play, and 
occupations. 

Children get their first large view of life by means of 
imagination ; that is, aside from their restricted round of 
experiences, they see life through literature. It is possi- 
ble for American teachers, having at their command the 
richest literature in the world, to give a complete moral 
revelation of the world both as to individuals and to or- 
ganizations, thus making literature an instrument for en- 
abling the child to acquire a clear moral insight into his 
futare realm of action, at the same time developing sound 
moral judgment, and warming the heart for the higher 
ideals of condact. The remaining studies of the human- 
istic group, history, language, art, and civics may in like 
manner be made to contribute to insight and disposition. 

Even if the sciences have no distinctively moral content, 
they can nevertheless be made instruments for moral train- 
ing. An intense love of the truth can be developed through 
them, while a gentle, kindly disposition can be cultivated 
through their study. It is related of the late Dr. Leidy, 
while a professor at Swarthmore College, that he had one 
day taken to Philadelphia, from a neighboring pond, a 
a dozen young turtles, saying as he caught them, “ Little 
Turtles, I'll bring you back again.” Upon arriving in 
Philadelphia with the turtles, he found a telegram requir- 
ing him to undertake at once a considerable journey. 
Rather than not redeem his promise to the turtles he re- 
turned late at night to the college, a distance of twelve 
miles, on foot, thus restoring the young reptiles to their 
former home. All that love of truth, kindness of disposi- 
tion, diligence and exactness can contribute to mora! char- 
acter may be develoyed through the sciences. The same 
is true of those studies that we call economic, such as 
manual training, industrial drawing and art, and especially 
geography, which has so manifold relations to history, 
science, and industry. 

Granting that the common branches may be such ad- 
mirable instruments for developing moral insight, disposi- 
tion, and habit, it is quite as important for the teacher to 
know how to use these instruments to the best advantage. 
That is, the methods of teaching must enable the teacher 
to bring to the full consciousness of the child according to 
his strength the moral significance of the things he learns ; 
must be able to arouse a growing interest in his studies as 
they gradually unroll the moral world before his eyes, 80 
that along with the insight may come the tender heart, 
the firmly established habit. 


STUDENT COOPERATION IN COLLEGE 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD, 
President of Lafayette College. 


American colleges early adopted the English view that 
colleges stood to the student in loco parentis. The par- 
ental relation has ceased to be real. Oversight has be- 
come less and less possible, and more and more objection- 
able to the students, and nothing has been substitated for 
the decaying system. The problemis areal one. A new 
and definite system is demanded. This demand is testi- 
fied to by the great amount of criticism in the daily press 
of many so-called college outrages. The possibility of so 
unmanly and brutal an act as hazing among refined and 
educated people is itself witness enough to the need of an 
overhauling of the system under which it is permitted to 
exist. What solution has the age to offer? Amberst 
has tried student co-operation; Cornell and Princeton 
have tried committing special functions to students; 
Chicago and others have tried regulating the dormitories 


by the iamates. All report a general approbation. In- 
deed, on every side there is a growing feeling that college 
students are no longer boys, but men; that they are gen- 
erally earnest and self-respecting ; that loyalty to their 
own institution is an increasing and influential sentiment. 
In recognition of these facts it seems as though nothing 
could be more natural than to give these sentiments outlet 
and direction by enlisting them in the cause of college 
government. The question isa larger one than is implied 
in the word discipline. Bat few s.udents are ever in- 
volved in questions of discipline, while all are included in 
the problem of government. When a vast majority are 
interested in promoting the welfare of the college they 
should be called on for aid in directing all under-graduate 
enterprises, in making room for new forces, in stamping 
out abuse and anachronisms, and in curbing the few who 
are unruly and ready to make trouble. Modern student 
life is as sensitive as the life of youth always is, it has 
been made self.conscious by too much attention both to 
praise and blame, and it needs to have demands made on 
it in order to awaken its sense of responsibility, to stimu- 
late its devotions, and to cultivate its self control. 

A very large proportion of our college students are 
voters, nearly all are on the eve of becoming voters. Can 
the college refuse to trust them, upon whom a share of 
the responsibility for the state rests? And on the other 
hand, is it not the daty of the college to train its students 
to become citizens as well as to be scholars ? In the hands of 
those who aid and abet hazing, the Grand Jury can 
scarcely be effective. The cure is early teaching of che 
same code of morals in college and state. I believe that 
an overwhelming proportion of our young men are ready 
to respond to increased responsibility, and to justify a 
large measure of confidence. The details of the plans are 
various and unimportant. The beginning should be made 
with care, and development must be made to rest on re- 
sults. The future will certainly jastify a large degree of 
mutual confidence and trast batween teacher and student, 
and will exhibit in student and alumnus a higher apprecia- 
tion of the munificence of benefactors, and of interest in 
the development of the college which he calls his own. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY JOHN W. COOK, 
President Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


The idea that teaching calls for any special preparation 
had no recognition in America before the present century. 
The movement which resulted in the establishment of the 
first normal school was revolutionary. Without that his- 
toric struggle all of the modern agencies for the profes- 
sional education of the teacher must have waited for 
another age. The normal school fought its way into pop- 
ular favor egainst the conservatism of the educated classes 
and the ignorance of the masses. The stroggle is 
not over, but the battle is substantially won. When our 
oldest and noblest university announced her courses in 
pedagogy, the opposition of the scholar became an ana- 
chronism. When the new states in the Northwest made 
constitutional provisions for the support of normal schools, 
even the politician who presumably endeavors to follow 
the leadings of public sentiment, became a propagandist 
of the idea of a professionally educated teaching class. 

The first movement was an original American impulse. 
The systems already established abroad were unknown in 
this country. When information respecting them was 
disseminated among our people it served to direct a re- 
form already inaugurated by utilizing European experi- 
ence. In this movement, as in all great movements, the 
idea was infinitely richer than its realization. The 
work of the early schools was chiefly academic, but what 
academic work it was! It dignified the common school 
curriculum in the estimation of the normal school grada 
ate, and did incalculable service to the cause of thor- 
ough elementary education. 

The theoretical work developed slowly. Pedagogical lit- 
erature was not available. Its need was keenly felt, for the 
natural tendency of the normal pupil to imitate his teacher 
bred much disappointment over the result of the experi- 
ment. His methods were necessarily empirical. Bat 
Pestalozzi was reincarnated on the shores of Ontario, and 
the influence of the new gospel spread rapidly. Its early 


fruitege was chiefly formal method, much of which was 
grotesqae, but the introduction of the public school and 
the awakening of the philosophic and experimental spirit 
gave a strong impulse toward a rational methodology. 

Child study as the basis of practical pedagogy has at 
last come to the front. Some of the resulting changes 
are that only those desiring to teach are candidates for 
admission to normal schools, and the mongrel character 
of half academy and half training school is rapidly disap- 
pearing. A central, specific, and dominating aim is sep- 
arating itself from the more or less confused ends hereto- 
fore set up. The psychology of the text-book is surren- 
dering to the psychology of the child, or at least, receiving 
illumination from that service. There has been a return to 
the course of study for a reexamination of the content 
in the light of scientific truth, and for its enrichment from 
the generous fields of science and literature. The univer- 
sity development of the normal school idea has turned the 
attention of the ripest scholarship of the times to the prob- 
lem of popular elementary education. 

After our half century of experiment we have made 
only a fair beginning. The great majority of the schools 
are uninflaenced by any professional ideas We are 
loitering far in the rear of many other countries that have 
attacked the problem in an earnest and practical way, 
and that have achieved results that shame our puny effort. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN COLLEGES. 


BY 8. G@. WILLIAMS, 
Professor Cornell University. 


Though the Jesuits have from the latter half of the 
16th century carefally trained and supervised the teach- 
ers in their schools and thus won for them an exalted 
reputation, yet the first attempt at training teachers by 
colleges or universities began at the University of Géttin- 
gen by J. M. Gesner about the year 1738. Since that 
time pedagogic instruction has been given continuously in 
some German universities, usually united with philos- 
ophy, by men like Kant, Herbart, Rosenkravz and Waitz. 

The late introduction of pedagogy into the colleges of 
English-speaking countries, is to be attributed to the pre- 
valence even in college circles of the idea that learning 
gains nothing essential from being presented in such an 
order and way as to be adapted to youthfal intelligence, 
and that a well-stored memory is to be expected from the 
school rather than a rightly developed personality. The 
Report of the Committee of Ten, however, shows that 
this idea is being rapidly dissipated , for this report not 
only calls for teachers who have gained a thorough 
mastery of what they are to teach, but also, by the 
emphasis laid on right methods of presentation and on 
due correlation of studies, it concedes that there is for 
secondary as well as primary teachers, an art of instrac- 
tion founded on principles, which like other arts must be 
learned in order to be successfully practised. 

It is the function of the college, in its ordinary classes, 
to impart the thorough knowledge that is required, and ‘0 
exemplify good methods, though without stopping to show 
why they are good. The professors of Language, His- 
tory, Mathematics, and Natural Sciences may also do 
essential service by discussing in conferences with fatare 
teachers, the special claims of their pet branches and the 
best modes of teaching them. These however only fur- 
nish the materials for the real work of the professor of 
pedagogy, whose daty is, to develop from these a philos- 
ophy of education and a valid theory of method, to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of studies, and to show 
how to make the mastery of subjects a stepping-stone to 
skill in using them for their highest purposes. 

His most vitally important work is so to prepare the 
mind and heart of the future teacher that he may be dis- 
posed, in training youth, always to regard what the 
coming man would wish to be, to give him enlightened 
views of the natare and demands of his vocation, and to 
provide him through Science with the means by which 
alone pedagogic experience can be made fruitful and in- 
structive. Itis of equal importance to emphasize the 
necessity of lofty yet clearly defiaed aims, which should 
always consciously control both the entire work of edaca- 
tion, and every separate operation of the school. These 
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aims should be the promotion of spiritual frecdom, the 
inculeation of good will to our fellows, and the develop- 
ment of sympathy with all the worthy interests of man- 
kind. 

The Committee of Ten has made a most significant 
attempt to express in programs the relative value of 
various studies, collected into groups of allied subjects. 
The fall and candid discussion of this interesting qaestion 
is an obvious duty of the professor of pedagogy. By 
divesting himself of prejadice in its consideration, he is 
in @ position to aid in the settlement of a long vexed 
question, while preparing the way for better and more 
consistent school-programs, and for teaching subjects 
with a thorough conscientiousness of the spiritual services 
that their right use may render. 

The essential conditions of success in really educative 
instruction, and likewise the History of Education, admit 
of a far more fundamental treatment in the college than 
is usually possible in the normal school, from the greater 
maturity of the students and their wider range of pre- 
ceding studies, and such a treatment should never be 
lacking. 

With the more ambitious student, the Seminary and 
Conferences farnish means for promoting investigation of 
educational questions, and for the thorough discussion 
of the various operations of Secondary Schools, and in 
these, as well as in the lectures, students should be 
referred to a wide range of pedagogic literature for their 
future as well as for their present stady. 

In place of the practice work which it is usually im- 
practicable to give in colleges and universities, it was 
recommended that written reports should be exacted on 
specific observations of neighboring schools and classes ; 
and also that class exercises should be conducted by 
members of the pedagogic class within their own class, in 
which special attention should be paid to thorough 
preparation for all class work, to the attainment of skill 
in the art of questioning and exposition, and to ready use 
of expedients for commanding the attention of a class. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 


BY EMERSON E. WHITE, LL D., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Summer schools, as now organized, include several 
classes : those that teach special branches of knowledge ; 
that teach the arts, as drawing, music, etc., one of the 
first being the School of Drawing, conducted by Walter 
Smith in Boston, in 1875; that teach pedagogy, includ- 
ing principles and methods of teaching, the history of ed- 
ucation, school management, ete., properly called summer 
schools of pedagogy. 

Many summer schools of the first class are now annu- 
ally held, and they are proving very helpfal to earnest stu- 
dents who have not enjoyed fall college advantages, and 
also to graduates who wish to pursue special lines of stady 
and are not able to take resident post-graduate courses. 
The influence of these schools in promoting the adoption 
of better methods of teaching the subjects studied has 
been marked. The Agassiz school at Penikese, though 
continued but two sessions, owing to the death of its 
illustrious founder, gave to the country nearly a score of 
naturalists who have been leaders in efforts, greatly 
needed, to improve the methods of science-teaching in 
American schools and colleges. This class of summer 
schools also includes those that initiate special research 
and investigation, as in child-study, physiology, physio- 
logical psychology, ete ,—schools that promise valuable 
additions to pedagogical knowledge. 

The practical value of brief courses of instruction in 
the several arts under skillful teachers has been widely 
attested. How many students have received their first 
impulse and guidance in some art from a few lessons by a 
great master! This is specially true of art teachers, emi- 
nently so of self-taught and inexperienced teachers. A 
few inspiring lessons to such persons by a skillful teacher 
are of very great value. Scores of the most successful 
teachers of writing, drawing, and music in our schools 
have been greatly helped by such instraction ; and this is 
jast what every summer school of art should provide. 
To this end it must be manned by great teachers and 
artists. The novice bas no place in the teacher’s chair in 
® summer school. This is the place for inspiration and 


high ideals, and here must be the master’s hand and the 
master’s spirit. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS OF PEDAGOGY. 

The aim of these schools is to present in brief courses 
the best that is known of teaching and school organiza- 
tion and management, and to afford fruitful personal con- 
tact between superior teachers and those who aspire to 
superiority. To attain these ends, they should be manned 
by instructors who are recogaized as masters of the teach- 
ing art, and the instruction which they give should be 
“beaten oil.” The summer school is a place to which 
earnest and aspiring teachers come for light and inspira- 
tion in their great work. It stands over against the 
teacher’s professional need, and its daty is to meet that 
need in the most helpful and practical manner possible. 
It should indeed be possessed of the spirit of investigation 
and inquiry, and should present the most advanced re- 
sults of pedagogical study and experience. It should 
bring to teachers the latest report from the laboratory, 
but it should be a verified report. All its instruction 
should have paseed through the assay-room of successful 
experience. Earnest teachers who cross half a continent 
and spend half of a needed vacation, at great expense, 
seeking professional assistance, should receive the clearest 
light and the most helpful instruction which pedagogical 
research and experience can give, 

The special value of the summer school of pedagogy is 
that it puts fruitfal professional training, under superior 
educators, within the reach of teachers who are actually 
engaged in teaching. Its organization is demanded by 
the fact that there are thousands of teachers in American 
schools who have had no special training for their work 
before entering upon it. The summer school offers to 
these teachers helpful professional training while teach- 
ing, and few, who have had no experience in this direction, 
can realize how much three or four weeks of vital instruc- 
tion in pedagogy means to such teachers. Both observa- 
tion and testimony justify the statement that a teacher, 
with two or more years experience in the school room, 
will receive more help from three or four weeks of in- 
struction in a good summer school than the student 
who has not taught receives in as many months in the 
normal school. Certainly no one who has taught the two 
classes of students will doubt this statement. 

It may be too early to establish a summer school of 
pedagogy of high grade in every state, but it ought now 
to be feasible to organize one such school of the highest 
grade in each section of the country, say ten or more in 
the United States. To this end each school ought to be 
at least partially endowed, making it possible and finan- 
cially safe for the managers to employ the best qualified 
instructors in the profession. 

Bat the summer school of pedagogy, however efficiently 
manned, cannot fully meet the increasing demands of 
teachers of scholarship and experience for an opportunity 
to learn from masters in the profession the best that is 
known of teaching, school organization, and management. 

What is imperatively needed in this country is a col- 
lege of pedagogy of university rank,—an institution which 
in faculty and equipment is at least the equal of the best 
schools of theology, medicine, and law now established. 
It is my earnest hope that the present century may not 
close without seeing in the United S ates at least one high 
and worthy college of pedagogy. Whose name is to be 
forever associated with such an institution as founder and 
patron? His would be the highest service that this cen- 
tary has yet rendered edacation. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


BY HENRY P. EMERSON, BUFFALO. 


The question of school administration in large cities is 

a comparatively new question, and grows out of two 
causes,—the rapid expansion of population and the recent 
advance in the aim and methods of education. When our 
ities were smaller and the population less complex, when 
an intelligent, alert public opinion was vigilaut in behalf 
of school interests, a very simple school organization was 
alequate. Bat the same conditions which have given cor- 
cern to thoughtful people in regard to municipal govern- 
ment as a whole, have also put to a severe test the old 
machinery of school management, More and more has 


been demanded of the schvols, and yet, at the same time, 
new difficulties in school management on a large scale 
are constantly presented. 

In Boffalo, for many years, an elective superintendent, 
clothed with the absolate power of appointing teachers, 
became more and more mischievous as the city increased 
in size, and the element of personal interest and watch- 
fulness on the part of the people was relaxed. A move- 
ment was finally started which resulted in establishing the 
board of school examiners, which placed the appointment 
of teachers upon an honest basis of merit, and placed super- 
vision under the direct authority of the superintendent. 

While Buffalo is not ready for the ideal system and 
may not be for years to come, yet this would doubtless 
consist of a small board of seven or nine members ap- 
pointed for terms of three or five years by the mayor, or 
elected at large. This board should have power to em- 
ploy an expert superintendent, who should in turn have 
authority over his assistants or supervisors. The business 
of the department should be attended by the board or by 
persons acting by their authority. Bat no system, no 
machinery can be devised which will run itself. Where 
the people are indifferent and satisfied with a low type of 
school, that is just what they will have. A stream cannot 
rise higher than its source. On the contrary, if there is 
a healthy, vigilant school sentiment, which will protest 
and sound the alarm whenever poor teaching is tolerated 
by the school authorities, then a system which is unsatis- 
factory in itself may become a powerful engine of reform. 


THE FEASIBILITY OF MODIFYING THE 
PROGRAMS OF THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS TO MEET THE 
SUGGESTIONS IN THE REPORT. 


BY PRIN. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Members of the committee are gratified at the reception 
given their Report by government officials, by newspaper 
and magazine press, and by our foremost educational 
writers and workers. Prima facie the case was wholly 
in its favor, for it embodies the ripe experience and the 
substantially unanimous conclusion of one hundred picked 
educators selected from every type of institution, east, 
west, north, south, secondary and higher, public and pri- 
vate. An incidental cause for gratification comes from 
England, whose government has apparently been influ- 
enced by our example to call into existence a committee 
similarly constituted to undertake an almost identical 
work. Though the committee and conferences proceeded 
along independent lines they have reached conclusions as 
to subj cts and courses of studies in virtual agreeement 
with the best European systems. It is most noteworthy 
that its classical programs do not differ essentially from 
the Tertia and Secunda of a Prussian gymnasium, and the 
four corresponding classes of a French lyc¢3. Our Latin, 
scientific, and modern language courses are also in suc- 
cessful accord with the modern sides of these famous 
schoole. At first teachers and parents thought too mach 
work was proposed, and that the “dipping down” pro- 
cesses with regard to history, modern languages, and 
science were impracticable. Bat we were early given 
testimony that many urban high schools were already 
teaching as many subjects as are recommended in Table 
II. and using more weekly periods ; and that where there 
is an enlightened and progressive spirit, concrete geome- 
try, Latin, a modern language, and other like studies are 
taoght in the elementary schools. 

The Report not only accentuates the inadequate achieve- 
ments of some schools ; its greater and better service con- 
sists in bringing to view the exceptional work being done 
by a few schools and teachers. In the best city systems 
children learn more during their first year than was for- 
merly learned in three years. A good foundation can 
now be laid in first grades in several branches of science, 
in language and number. Grades below the high school 
now teach elementary history, botany, physics, physiology, 
civics, and literatare. Complaints of cramming and press- 
ure come only from communities where old methods, low 
estimates of youthful capacity, and niggardly appropri- 
ations prevail. The principal ef Andover declares that 
the secondary schools can meet the increasing demands 
of colleges without advancing the age of entrance. Oar 
teachers need only fuller knowledge of their art, of the 
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interlacing and codrdinating of all school studies. The 
teaching work in our country has hardly entered upon its 
scientific stage. We are still trying unverified a priori 
conceptions borp in the minds of men and women who 
are earnest but untrained. 

The Report offers the best working hypothesis for both 
pupil and teachers ; it has laid tribute upon the best edu- 
cational thought and experience of our own and other 
countries, and should have a fall trial by our four handred 
thousand teachers. Looking toward our five hundred 
colleges, the Report says they must regard more gener- 
ously the welfare of the fitting school and cease to exploit 
idiosynerasies in their entrance examinations. The work 
of school and college is one, and the homogeneity of our peo- 
ple calls for greater homogeneity in its educational system. 
Looking toward the public, toward parents, and toward 
boards of control, this Report says bravely and sternly 


_ that there must be no caste in elementary education, that 


the children of the poor are entitled to the best we can 
give. ‘Three fourths of them leave school before the fifth 
year, not because of poverty, bat because school and school 
courses are not attractive. Abler teachers and richer 
courses would successfully compete with the street, the 
bad book, and the shop. Abler teachers for younger 
pupils means better paid and more permanent teachers ; 
means generally a professional body of workers. The 
genera! circulation of the Report among parents would 
quickly leaven public opinion to do the best things for 
our children and thereby for the state. 


LABORATORY METHODS IN ELE- 
MENTAIY SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES B. SCOTT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

The child is characterized from the day of his birth, 
during his waking moments, by almost innocent, doing and 
by his marvelous powers of learning. He learns through 
his senses. He develops his powers by using them. 

By laboratory methods we mean the method of nature, 
using, and by using developing the senses and powers of 
the child; personal investigation and demonstration by 
each individual pupil, instead of merely accepting or 
appropriating the statement of book or teacher. It is 
learning by doing, education by self activity. The lab- 
oratory method is best illustrated and finds its simplest 
and best application iu the study of natural sciences or 
“nature study.” 

In the laboratory methods of high school and college, 
in our kindergarten and manual training work, all resting 
on the same broad principles of learning by doing, educa- 
tion by self activity, we really recognize the value of this 
method of education. Natare study has many advantages 
over these. ‘The laboratory is the work-shop of nature. 
The best equipment is the seeing eye and the hearing ear. 
It correlates with and greatly aids the other work of the 
school, particularly langaage and literature, drawing and 
geography. Why should not the methods of nature and 
the study of nature be carried throughout all grades. 

The necessity of laboratory work ia all grades becomes 
more evident when we realize that probably 60 per cent 
of the pupils in oar schools never go beyond the sixth 
year in school. What pupils stand more in need of the 
habits of self-reliance and individuality which result from 
individual observation, individaal investigation, individual 
expression, individual thinking, or of those sympathies 
and tastes, that have interest in and love for higher and 
better things, which comes from the loving, sympathetic, 
right study of nature ? 

The question naturally follows, “how shall we study 
nature’? Qur laboratory must be the natural environ- 
ment of the child, that which is nearest, most common, 
most a part of his every-day experience. In the ultimate 
analysis our methods depend entirely on the child and his 
nature and needa. 

Before all else the child must be interested and must 
be kept interested. 

The child must see and do and tell and think for himself. 

The work must be an integral part of the child’s life, 
connected with and connecting on the one hand his life 
and work in school, and on the other hand his life out of 
school and amidst the environment of nature. 

The teacher must approach nature from the standpoint 


most interesting and most edacative to the child, that of 
action and life and fanction. Through the study of 
fanction the child will better understand structure. From 
structure and plan he can naturally pass to comparison 
and classification. 

To the child the book of nature is a book of revelation. 
With the true teacher the child will see and read in all 
nature a lesson of protection and care, of purpose and 
plan, which must lift him up to a Protector and Planuer. 

So nature study and child study must go hand in hand. 
Each will help the other. The nearer teacher and child 
get to natare, the better they will understand one another 
and the more will both be uplifted and developed. 


THE HIGHER USES OF NATURE STUDIES. 


BY MISS N. CROPSEY, 
Ass’t. Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis. 


Nature awakens in the child other activities than those 
of the senses and the understanding. Hints of a deeper 
significance to the spirit are found in the child’s sympathy 
with natare, in his love of harmony and beanty, and in 
his vague knowledge of the correspondence between his 
own life and the life of nature. 

There is a relation between man and nature, through 
the whole scale of man’s physical and spiritual life. But 
we may live with nature, and never feel the influence of 
the spirit which animates all the apparently separate 
forms. 

In man’s early development, the outer world seemed 
much more real to him than the inner spiritual world, or, 
rather, he sought to become conscious of his inner life by 
giving it some sensuous form. 

As the child's theory of the world is vague, it must be 
vaguely expressed—not by clear direct statement, but by 
a symbol; some sensuous form is used to express spirit- 
ual troth. In ascribing to inanimate things his own 
mode of thinking and acting, we see the beginnings of 
mythology. 

The poet reveals nature to man and man to himself. 
“The power that has scarcely germinated in the boy’s 
mind is seen by him in the legend or tale, a perfect 
plant.” 

The man of science begins with the isolated fact, and 
patiently works toward the general theory. The poet, 
recognizing the spirit of thing, proceeds to create a world 
in harmony with it. These iwo views are always closely 
related in the development of the individual, and the 
advancement of the world. 

The careful observation of facts, the conscious training 
of the judgment in discovering the relation of things, 
must be a part of the process in preparing the mind to 
appreciate higher values. 

A revolution in human thought was necessary before 
modern poetry could be written. As science began to 
discover one law in all the contradictions of the external 
world, poets began to write of nature as a harmony in 
itself, which again finds response in the harmony of the 
homan soul. 


CHILDREN’S LOVE OF NATURE. 


BY SUPT. W. A. HOYT, BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


It appears that there is dissatisfaction with the results 
attending science-teaching in the schools. Failare to pay 
due regard to the child’s love of nature, and its proper 
development as a basis of such teaching, may account for 
the condition. Evidences of the awakening of interest in 
the child by motion, color, or song of birds, may be 
observed. In autobiographies of men distinguished for 
appreciation cf the outward world, or eminent in the 
field of some of the sciences, we find a record of what to 
them proved attractive ; and we see that they were early 
susceptible and responsive to the fascinations in the world 
of life particularly. There is Thoreau’s love of Wal- 
den, begun almost in infancy; Scott’s infantile mem- 
ories of the Borderland; Froebel’s experience with 


the flower in his father’s garden. Bryant, from his 


“earliest years, was a delighted observer of external 


nature.’ He declared that “Man is necessarily a 
naturalist,” Soch men as he, Humboldt, Hugh Miller, 


Agassiz, Audubon, Jeffries, were given to making collec- 
tions of flowers, stones, shells, birds’ nests, eggs, insects, 
etc,; became acquainted in various ways with the attrac- 
tions of the world about them. 

If the child’s education is to follow that of the race, 
then we should give heed to the lessons of anthropology. 
We hardly realize how imaginative is the typical child ; 
let him be encouraged. Let him come into sympathy 
with the life about him; foster his fetishistic, animistic 
tendencies. 

The conditions for promoting love of nature are in the 
country, not in the city. The sciencer, educationally con- 
sidered, depend upon this love. If the child must live in 
the centres of population, take him as often as possible on 
excursions into the country to see and become acquainted 
with the flowers where they grow, the rocks where they 
lie, the animals and birds where they live. 


PUPILS’ HEARING. 


BY DR. EPHRAIM CUTTER, NEW YORK CITY. 


Four-fifths of primary instruction is oral. Faults from 
partial hearing appear in class, not at play or meals. 
Words heard without their consonants becomes noises. 
Hence deaf pupils are apparently inattentive, slow, dull 
hard to comprehend, sad indeed, but sadder to be discip- 
lined because deaf. Pedagogics assume that pupils hear. 

Teachers ought to place pupils who do not hear well 
near enough to hear; or, with good pupils, where they 
can know what is going on. Then sight is astonishingly 
keen. Indifferent, uninterested, stupidly vacant, obstinate 
and rebellious pupils should be tested alone, face to the 
blackboard, by utterances slow and in the key note of the 
room. Position should be halt way towards pupils and 
made nearer until hearing is satisfactory. 

Better consalt an aurist, but when this cannot be, touch 
a watch to the pupils ear and gradually withdraw till un- 
heard. This distance in inches will be a record. Ex- 
amine external ear for wax or foreign bodies with hori- 
zontal sunlight. A twin arm hairpin with half inch of loop 
bent to an angle of 45 degrees makes an ear epear such as 
is often used by the writer to hold forward the antitragus. 
Close the mouth and nostrils, then expire. If the drum 
membranes are perforated, air whistles; if sound, they 
crackle. Since bad diet is greatly responsible for defective 
hearing a diet of two-thirds animal and one-third vegeta- 
ble food is desirable. Beef and mutton are at the head 
of animal foods, and wheat, rye, potatoes, sago, tapioca, 
and hominy are at the head of vegetable foods, 


IS IT TRUE THAT THE MOST DEFECTIVE 
PART OF EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY 
IS THAT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


BY CHARLES P. LYNCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Oar oldest institutions of learning are those of higher 
education. The next in line of development was the free 
grammar school, then the public primary school. Of still 
later development and therefore youngest of all is the free 
high school. While the college has a history of two and 
a half centuries, the grammar schools of less than one, 
the primary a little over one half, the free high school 
has but about one generation's growth. If, as thus indi- 
cated, the secon ary schools are of only a little over a 
quarter of a century’s growth, it is not strange if they are 
the most defective. 

In Commissioner Harris’s letter of transmittal he says, 
“It is agreed on all hands that the most defective part of 
the education in this country is that of secondary schools.” 
While this charge cannot be sustained against many of 
the great secondary schools of the country, yet, viewing 
the whole range of secondary education in comparison 
with the departments immediately above and below it, 
Dr. Harris is not alone in the conviction that the latest in 
the line of development is as yet the most defective. 

The subjects themselves in the primary schools are not 
as difficult, and the transition to high school is a very sud- 
den one, since the character of the work is almost wholly 
new. It is comparatively easier to secure good teaching 
ability in primary schools, for better provision has been 
made for primary school teachers than for any others. 
There is more professional spirit among them, more eda- 

cational journals are especially prepared for them, and in 
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short they are more enthusiastic and alive to the dignity 
of their work than any other body of teachers. 

The defects in secondary schoois may be regarded as, 
(1) Absolute and (2) Relative. Of the absolute defects 
the most prominent are perhaps, (1) Inferiority of Teach- 
ing Ability, (2) Inferiority in Equipment. The chief de- 
fect in its relative aspect is the break in the educational 
fibre at the end of the high school course. 

The first defect is due to a considerable extent to the 
fact that below the college there is no teaching profession. 
A higher educational qualification required from all, and 
a higher professional qualification furnished by normal 
schools for primary teachers, and courses in pedagogics 
by the colleges for teachers of the higher grades are steps 
on the way toward a teaching profession. When en- 
trance to the teacher’s work shall be controlled by teach- 
ere, not doctors, lawyers, and insurance agents, and the 
system removed as far as possible from the contaminating 
influence of policy and politics, and when a higher edaca- 
tional and a higher professional qualification shall be re- 
quired, we shall begin to look for the beneficent influence 
coming from the establishment of a profession among 
teachers. 

The second defect is one which can only be remedied 
by school committees incited by enlightened public opin- 
ion, Libraries, lantern slides, maps, dictionaries, atlases, 
models, casts, coins, charts, photographs, chemical, physi- 
cal, and biological apparatus, must be found in the school 
that would do satisfactory work in all departments of 
learning. 

President Eliot says, ‘‘ The secondary schools taken as 
a whole do not exist for the purpose of preparing boys 
and girls for college.” If their main function is to pre- 
pare for the duties of life, it is evidently their fanction to 
do as much for those who do not go to college as for those 
who do, and therefore there can be no sacrifice of good 
results in uniformity of high echool progress. One of the 
chief defects is the weakness of the non-classical progress 
in comparison with the classical. 

Colleges must make many concessions before there can 
be anything like close articulation between them and secon- 
dary schools. Most colleges are private institutions, 
while primary and secondary schools are free public in- 
stitutions, and the question properly arises: How far 
shall private institutions dictate to public ones what shall 
be taught in the latter for admission to the former? 

Let the plans arranged by the Committee of Ten be 
carried out, and the observer ef the fature, as he scans 
the free school system from kindergarten to university, 
will not be able to discern that one department is more 
defective than another, but the slight defects of any one 
will be lost in the symmetry of the whole. 


(HE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


BY J. REMSEN BISHOP, CINCINNATI. 


The American high school is not the product of the 
college reaching downward, but of the public schools reach- 
ing upward. The state university is sometimes found 
an integral part of the complete system of free liberal 
education, but every intermediate grade has hitherto been 
perfectly independent. The right of the more advanced 
to dominate the less advanced was either asserted or vol- 
untarily admitted. Two high-school parties have now 
appeared, the one advocating the continuance of the 
American system of free development; the other, the 
trans-oceanie party, contending for a complete coirdina- 
tion of the high school and the college. The Report of 
of the Committee of Ten is at least partially an aggressive 
effort of the trans-oceanic party. Members of the party 
of free development claim that the best equipment for life 
is the legitimate aim of the high school, and that prepa- 
ration for college should be confined to a separate and, if 
possible, distinet department. They look forward to a 
time when the colleges will accept all graduates of good 
high schools, as, indeed, some colleges do now. The 
party of codrdination with the college claims the high 
schools as properly belonging to the class of schools called 
in America preparatory schools. This party would exclude, 
“xcept as incidental subjects, the studies not traditionally 
"equired, or likely soon to be required, as basis for college 
vork. The principles of the two parties are antagonistic, 


and the strife is growing more bitter. A wise ordering 
of the changes called for by disturbed public confidence 
will alone prevent disaster. The writer definitely takes 
sides with the party of free development, as embodying 
in its aims the greatest good to the greatest number, while 
working no injury to the minority destined for college. 

It is not necessary to believe that patriotism is declining, 
nor that its advancement is greatly needed. Still, the high 
school should be an agency preventive of a possible de- 
cline in patriotism. National songs, with short, patriotic 
addresses should frequently form a part of high school 
exercises ; and teachers should be urged to let no oppor- 
tanity of stirring patriotic sentiment pass unimproved. 
In a general way the things which threaten our happiness. 
and prosperity may be dwelt upon; but what is glorious 
in the past and hopefal in the present should form the 
principal theme. If any special need for arousing pa- 
triotic feeling should arise, the high school teacher would 
not be found wanting. 

Less mechanical teaching in preparation for examina- 
tion upon lengthy and spiritless courses, and more thought- 
inspiring work are the pressing needs of the high school. 


DISCIPLINE. 


BY A. V. STORM, STORM LAKE, IOWA. 


Discipline includes knowing, desiring to do, and doing. 
The part taken by the pupil in these processes determines 
the character of the discipline of to-day from that of 
earlier times. The best disciplinarians seek discipline 
through s¢l'-control. If this be not done, the pupil's 
jadgment of right and wrong is dwarfed from lack of ex- 
ercise. The jadgment needs jadiciously directed exercise. 
Many pupils do right because the teacher says so. This 
deification of the power of the teacher is food for the 
pride of the tyrant but poison for the highest develop- 
ment of the child. “Not my will but thine be done” 
1s good philosophy when used to represent the relation 
between a finite creature and his infinite creator, but false 
when used to represent the relation of a finite pupil to an 
equally finite teacher. It is of no avail for one to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong if he voluntarily choose the 
wrong. He must be cultivated to choose the right. The 
teacher must see that the best motive is aroused in his 
pupil. The Christian religion and the schools agree in 
their philosophy of right doing. Doing right for hate of 
the Devil and fear of Hell is giving place to doing right 
for love of God and hope of Heaven. So doing right for 
fear of the school-master’s tongue and birch is giving 
place to doing right for love of right and in obedience to 
a cultivated conséience. He who can influence a pupil so 
that he chooses the right voluntarily is greater than he 
who pilots a class through cube root or over the Pons 
Asinorum. The teacher who does his duty must secure his 
discipline through the medium of self-control. 

One charge against the education of to-day is that our 
education of the head far exceeds that of the heart. This 
warning must be heeded, Practical discipline is the 
result of self control and for its cultivation demands time, 
growth, and the most scientific and carefal investigation. 

The discipline of the future will give more attention to 
the individual. The need of each pupil will determine 
his mode of treatment. To punish “as an example to 
others” may one day be abolished. Controling by sub- 
atituting the teacher’s jadgment, conscience, and will for 
those of the pupil will be replaced by cultivating in the 
pupil the power of self control and wisely directing that. 
This heart and soul power will furnish the pupil moral 
sinews for a life of battle. The past has had such schools, 
the present has more but they have been and are the ex- 
ception—the future must make them the rule. 


ILLUSION FOR WEIGHT. 


BY F. B. DRESSLAR, PH D., 
Fellow in Psychology, Clark University. 


The apparatus used in these tests of association and 
apperception, among school children, consisted in eight 
brass tubes of the same shape and weight, but differing 
regularly in size. Each was made to weigh 132 grains 
by filling them with different substances, care being taken 
to distribate the weight throughout the whole length of 


each tube. As so constructed, the unconscious tendency 
in accordance with the children’s ideas of the relation of 
weight and size was to expect the smallest one to appear 
the lightest, and as effort was put forth accordingly, the 
smallest one on the contrary seemed the heaviest, because 
in comparison with the others it responded least readily 
to the energy put forth. These weights were placed in- 
discriminately before the children, and they were re- 
quested to arrange them according to their weight. Of 
the 173 children thus tested, 92 set them up in the 
exact order of their size, beginuing with the smallest 
as the heaviest and ending with the largest as lightest. 
One hundred and seven y-eight other children, the same 
ages, were tested with only two, the largest and smallest. 
Of all these only two judged the largest to be the heavier. 
All pupils, for both of these tests, were asked to state in 
relative terms the weights of the ones they judged to be the 
heaviest and the lightest. From the answers thus given, 
it was seen that there occurs a summation of the illusion 
when all were presented over that when only the two ex- 
tremes were presented. The children were classified into 
three grades of intelligence before any of the work began. 
From the difference in arrangement of the weights for 
these three classes, it was found that the brightest chil- 
dren made fewer disarrangements than the dullest, thus 
showing the dominating power of fast and fi:m associa- 
tion. These results furnish a most striking illastration 
of the power of apperception, or how our sensations are 
modified and transformed by the ideas already in the 
mind. The stimulas in the case of each weight was 
exactly the same, but the mental result derived from the 
sensation of each weight was different. That is to say, 
were it not for the imposition of the associations previ- 
ously formed, the weights would have all appeared equal 
in their heft. 

The results of a number of tests on adults shows all the 
effects of more firmly fixed associations, and. hence a 
greater degree of suggestibility in the direction of these 
associations, as well as the greater influence of these in 
dominating and transforming the sensations directly re- 
ceived. 


SECRET LANGUAGES OF CHILDREN. 


BY OSCAR OHRISMAN, 
Fellow in Pedagogy, Clark University. 


In no way is the inventive faculty of the child better 
shown than in the forming of languages. These child- 
languages are found in America from Maine to California, 
and from Canada to Texas. They are spread over Europe, 
and even our Indian children are said to be adepts in 
their construction. Most occur between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. Parties recall having used such fifty years ago, 
and I have found one formed by an eight-year-old girl six 
months since. They were ip use from a few weeks up to 
twelve years, and one gentleman confesses to having used 
his during all his fifty years since childhood. Hog Latin 
leads, Dog Latin comes next, and there are Tut, Is-olo, 
Esenihe (Chinese), Fly Talk, Santipee, Berkshire Gabble, 
and many others. Most are spoken, a large number are 
written, and many are both spoken and written. Some are 
very generally used, while others are known only to a 
very select few. Many of these languages seem to have 
been used for several generations, and have been widely 
carried about, while others are the product of the present 
and belong to one locality and have not passed from it. 
Qaite a number show traces of being growths from one 
alphabet, many are cipher alphabets, some consist of 
transposition of letters, two are backhand (mirror) writ- 
ing, one is “the Santipee language, in which the meaning 
of every word was reversed, so that English ‘ies become 
truth in Santipee,” but the most common form is the 
addition of a syllable, *‘ gry” being the favorite. These 
are used to convey secrets, to mystify younger children, 
to write notes in school, etc. Many were learned from 
others, while some were pure inventions. Only last No 
vember (1893) four girls, eleven to fifteen, made up an 
alphabet ‘just for fun,” and they had never heard of 
such a thing being done before, 

From a study of these languages, one is almost con- 
vinced that Mr. Horatio Hale is right when he says that 
“ the origin of linguistic stocks is to be found in what may 
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The report of the N. E. A. and the editorial upon the 
meeting, in this issue, were contributed by the editor's 
son, George Parker Winship. 


THE national papers of Messrs. Sabin, Nightingale, 
Boone, Todd, and Augsburg, and those of Misses Wheel- 
ock and Clark will be used in extenso in early issues of 
the JouRNAL. 


Presipent G. Stantey article in the August 
Forum, upon “ The New Psychology as a Basis of Edu- 
cation,” is one of the most valuable recent contributions 
to educational literature. 


ENGLAND has a new royal commission with Professor 
Brice as chairman, to consider the best method of estab- 
lishiog a well organized system of secondary schools. 
There are, for the first time, women upon a royal-com- 
mission. 


Ir is as true now as in the days of Scott, who made the 
phrase classic, that “abuse is no argument against use.” 
It is all too easy for all of us to condemn whatever is 
abused to the point of making it ridiculous. We must 
jadge a thing by what it is when well used rather than 
by the effect when abused. 


In answer to many requests from all parts of the coun- 
try that the JourNAL publish the famous “Circular No. 
20” of Brooklyn, we would say that though it was much 
published in the Brooklyn papers at the time, it was never 
in the broad sense a public document. Mr. Maxwell 
regards it as a private circular addressed to the principals, 
and as such the JOURNAL does not feel at liberty to pub- 
lish it. 

Ex.a Weep, who died in New York last winter, was 
an American editor whose genius was not so widely re- 
cognized as it deserved, She was for many years a 


teacher in Sprinefield, Mass. She declined a professor- 
ship in Smith Cullege, but beeame the virtual head of 
Barnard College, the woman’s annex of Columbia. She 
was the author of A Foolish Virgin, the first American 
novel to appear in the Franklin Square Library. 


“Js roe AmERIcAN Scnoon Ever Riaat In Any- 
TuIna?” —A correspondent from Hartford writes us, 
asking the above question; also, “Is the teacher ever 
worthy of commendation in his work?” The writer has 
been reading the magazines and some recent books, has 
heard sore lectures, and his patierce is about exhausted. 
It is so easy to criticise that it seems very difficult to 
praise at present. The JourNnat would merely repeat 
what it bas often said and what it thinks perfectly easy 
to establish, that the American school is as nearly 
uniformly right in its epirit, methods, and mission, as the 
church, the press, as law or medicine, as essayist cr 
author; that the teacher is as worthy of commendaticn 
aithe preacher, the editor, the lecturer, the author, the 
physician, or the lawyer. There is room for improve- 
ment all along the line. 


THE NATIONAL. 


The National Educational Association met at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, July 6-13, and found it a meeting- 
place able to satisfy all the needs of the large convention. 
There were six thousand teachers present, and no one 
knows how many more would have been there but for rail- 
way strikers and rioters, and but for the conflicting inter- 
ests of other associations. The accommodations were 
ample both in the hotels and in the private homes and 
cottages, which were opened with a readiness only sur- 
passed at the Toronto meeting. Even more necessary 
than hotels for a successful N. E. A. convention is a suit- 
able piazza, and this was provided at Asbury Park almost 
as satisfactorily as by Congress Hall at Saratoga. The 
men and women—in seeing and talking with whom lies 
the greatest benefit of attendance at the National—all sat 
in front of the Ocean Hotel, at one time or another. 

The welcome of the citizens was most cordial. Many 
receptions were given to state and department groups « f 
teachers, and besides providing N. E. A. badges, the local 
Women’s Reception Committee, under the untiring and 
able management of Miss Emily Rice, tendered the asso- 
ciation a reception which was one of the pleasantest of the 
social functions in which the National has participated. 
Another general reception closed the meeting, given by 
Rev. Dr. E. H. Stokes as president of the Ocean Grove 
Association. Bat the N. E. A. amply repaid its so: ial 
debts through the imperial singing of the Arion Ladies 
Quartette of Chicago, which was forced through repeated 
encores to entertain the audience at every session, and 
added very considerably to the interest and attendance of 
the citizens. 

The meeting of 94 was, all in all, a good one. The 
papers and discussions were not remarkable, with an ex- 
ception, for deep thought, careful preparation, or educa- 
tional influence. Perhaps this was compensated by the 
absence of cranks and the advocates of fads, who have 
sometimes disturbed the peace of presiding officers. As 
usual, the most helpful discussions were in the depart- 
ments, where the failure of well arranged programs, bear- 
ing the names of speakers who may or may not have 
agreed to be at the meeting, in several cases left plenty 
of time for the interchange of individual views, prefer- 
ences, and experiences. Both the general and the depart 
ment programs suffered from the absence of those who 
had engaged to take part. ‘Dhere was some discussion as 
to whether this absenteeism was a test of the extent to 
which the general attendance suffered, or whether the two 
were due to different causes. 

The pervading tone of the papers was for sound educa- 
tional work on the part of teachers who are bringing up 
the citizens of the land. Moral training and character- 
building were talked about, as at previous meetings, but 
much more satisfactory were the constantly appearing 
signs that the talk of the last five years has given direction 
to the thought and efforts of the teachers in the school- 
rooms. 

President De Garmo freed the natural sciences from 
the responsibilities of having a strictly moral content, but 
when the teachers came to tell what they are doing, the 


moral content of their results was very plain. More than 
once during the meeting it appeared that the active 
progressive teachers are just now doing better work, and 
moving ahead faster, than those who are presumably our 
professional educational leaders and guides. 

That talk is bearing fruit was clear in the persistence 
with which it was emphasized by Editor MacDonald jn 
the most entertaining paper of the meeting, and by others 
many times, that educational talkers and writers must use 
words which can be understood, words of which they 
themselves know the exact meaning and significance, 
words which stand for something clear, definite, and 
actual. Not only was apperception applauded, as of 
somewhat uncertain content, but the normal school Jeaders 
of the country, Massachusetts being unrepresented, talked 
for an hour about the reflective study of the elementary 
branches, and then acknowledged that they did not feel 
sure that they knew what was meant by studying a subject 
reflectively. 

Professionalism appeared to be the great hobby of the 
meeting, althongh there were several teachers present 
who appeared not to care so much whether the teaching 
force as such was regarded as a profession. Public recog- 
nition did not seem to give them great concern so long ag 
they did their work well, were true to their best in work 
and in ideals, and made the most of themselves as teach- 
ers and as men. 

Not professionalism, but the recognition that the ideal 
for teachers is a cultured and professionally trained body 
of workers, fitted to be the physical, moral, and intellect- 
ual leaders, not only of the citizens of the future, but of 
the community of the present. If this is a fair statement 
of the progressive spirit which animated the meetings at 
Asbury Park, the closing address was the greatest educa- 
tional utterance to which the National has listened lately. 
It was in no sense a rival of the Report of the Committee 
of Ten, which report crept into nearly every paper, in one 
form or another. It was not concerned with any of the 
problems with which educational leaders are wrestling. 


The best exemplar of that cultured power which comes 
from frequent converse with the expression of the thoughts 
which, together, make up literature, Professor Moulton, 
was concerned only with persuading teachers to become 
readers of literature. Thereby he told them how they 
are to acquire the culture and the breadth of intellectual 
power which those teachers must have who aspire to be 
professional educators. 

Culture, by itself, can hardly give teachers place 
among the professions. The study of children is essen- 
tial, if teachers are to receive a training which shall fit 
them for their work as efficiently as does the preparation 
given doctors and lawyers. This child study is both less 
and more than the psychology of the normal schools. 
As represented by the work of President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University and in the new child study sec- 
tion of the N. E. A., this new science has yet to win its 
place by the proof of what it can add to the world’s 
stock of knowledge. But many earnest, eager students 
have entered upon the work with good spirit, and a thou- 
sand teachers are asking their pupils as many questions. 
Some skeptics will ask what this is for, and how many 
of all these investigators could even guess at where this 
qaestioning is to lead them. At least, they are feeling 
the enthusiam of working in a good cause. But some 
results may already be counted, and the partisans of the 
enriched grammar school course have Clark University 
to thank for a most substantially scientific argument. 
All remember the secret languages which were made Up 
and memorized, with hardly an effort, in the early teens, 
and the wonderful facility with which conversation went 
on ina mutilated English, or with notes written in a0 
alphabet the Romansnever knew. The suggestion may not 
be new, but the thorough study of this language impulse 
among children, by Mr. Chrisman of Clark, has brought 
out an undeniable lesson for those who are opposed !0 
the systematic teaching of some-other-foreign tong”® 
in the grammar grades. 

The Asbury Park meeting will not rank among the 
great meetings of the N. E A.; but it was a meeting 


which was very profitable to those who were there, and 


the record which it made is one of which President Len¢ 
and Secretary Shepard, the executive committee and the 


department officers who assisted, ought to be proud, 
G. P. W. 
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SECRET LANGUAGES OF CHILDREN. 
(Continued from page 111.) 


be termed the lauguage-making instinct of very young 
children.” The production of these languages, occurring 
in nearly all cases at a regular period in child-life, ought 
surely to convince teachers that here is an energy of 
child-nature which should be turned to the learning of 
ueeful foreign languages, ‘ 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


BY CHARLES E. GORTON, YONKERS, N. Y. 


Whether the board is supposed to be non-partisan or 
otherwise, an election on a general ticket is preferable to 
that from wards or districts. School boards that are ap- 
pointed are almost invariably satisfactory. In cities 
where elective boards have been changed to appointive, I 
believe the result has always been an improvement in the 
personal character of the incumbents. 

The members of school boards in cities and union school 
districts are of the best professional and business men 
available. There is no other class of public officials ap- 
proaching them in moral and intellectual worth. When 
they fail to secure good results the fault is not usually 
theirs, but more often it lies with the teacher. Few of 
them have special knowledge of school work or methods, 
and this is not so serious a defect if they possess execu: 
tive ability and integrity, for then they will know their 
duties and limitations, and will entrust to others matters 
that are purely professional. 

The dangers of incapacity and demagogy, of trading 
and trickery, which are urged as incident to large boards, 
apply to boards however small with equal force, and fur- 
thermore in small boards there is more danger of such 
elements securing controlling influence. Oar hopes lie 
with these members whether the board be large or small, 
who with pure, disinterested motives, with no axes to 
grind, and no personal debts to pay, are zealous for the 
welfare of the schools alone, and who will guard them 
from political and sectarian influence. If the board of a 
large city be small it is likely to be overworked and to 
fail’to sustain its interest. In a large board the work 
may be divided among committees, so that each man will 
be assigned agreeable daties, and the working of all will 
be harmonious and not burdensome. 

The efficiency of a school board is increased by the per- 
manency of its membership. The Civil Service Reform Ar- 
sociation, under the leadership of that pure minded, able 
and eloquent citizen, the late George William Curtis, la- 
bored for years to establish the principle that continuance 
in office should be based on meritorious service. 

The board of education ought to appoint teachers, but 
its appointing power should be strictly limited to names 
brought before it, and recommended by administrative 
officers chosen for the purpose. In union school districts 
the board will of course select a principal, and he should 
be held responsible for the success of the school. But 
how can he be considered responsible if he has no voice 
in selecting a cerps of teachers? He should be allowed 
and required to bring forward names, and to recommend 
appointments for every subordinate position. In cities, 
equally large power should be lodged with superin- 
tendents. 

Boards of education ought to lengthen the term of em- 
ployment of their teachers. Why should a superinten- 
dent of schools be elected for a year or two years? He 
ought to be elected either at the pleasure of the board, or 
for a long term. To put an efficient superintendent on 
trial once in two years, to place him where he must meet 
the schemes of intriguers for his position, to make him 
fight for his place when perhaps the strongest argument 
against him is that he is too inflexible in dealing with in- 
competent teachers, too exacting, too honest, too good, is 
a disgrace to the powers that determine the period of his 
election. 

A large proportion of the teachers should hold their 
positions by permanent engagement, subject of course to 
removal for cause. Teachers possessed of high intellec- 
tual and scholastic attainments should be eligible for ap- 
pointment to this select body after some years of merito- 
rious service. Its honor should be distinctive, and there 


should arise the highest emulation to gain its ranks. 

Fixed salaries for grades ought to be abolished. A 
brilliant teacher in a primary grade should be paid as 
high a salary there as she would receive for the same 
quality of work elsewhere, and fine work anywhere should 
be suitably recognized. In a word, salaries should be 
based on mvrit, and the humdrum teacher who never reads 
anything, and never goes elsewhere, ought not to receive 
the same salary as the progressive, earnest worker, who 
is alive to the best educational movements and thoughts 
of the day. 


THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


BY PROF. RICHARD G. MOULTON, UNIV. OF CHICAGO. 


Not only have we no adequate study of literature, even 
in the largest universities, but the ability to read litera- 
ture is being lost. There is much buying of books and 
reading, but books and the enjoyment and profit of liter- 
ature may easily be far apart. Even more than the spirit 
of collection, which has brought together many great 
libraries, is the spirit of fashionable reading, the desire 
for literary gossip, which is met by reading or knowing 
about the reigning book, and which is but a spurious imi- 
tation of literary study. One cause of this state of things 
is the rival study of the classics, which arose in the early 
renaissance, when the literature of Greece and Rome was 
all there was to give a literary culture and to stimulate 
thought. Science and its allies gradually forced their 
way into the educational scheme, taking from the classics 
little by little the time which had been devoted to literary 
study. The languages must be mastered before their liter- 
ary value can be appreciated, and so, when this end of 
the stady had disappeared, a new purpose had to be as- 
signed, and this has been found in the training of the 
gymnastics of mental discipline. 

Journalism, the most magnificent institation of modern 
civilization, is the second great enemy of literary study. 
Few institutions of modern life are doing this work as 
well as this automatic record of our civilization. But the 
very law of existence for journalism is that the currency 
of thought shall vary inversely with its maturity. Liter- 
ature is the immortality of thought, but the ephemeral 
character is the essence of journalism. Of all its forme, 
the newspaper is the least harmful to literature, and the 
magazine, the organ of literary spoon meat, fall of the 
snippings and weeds of the literary garden, is most harm- 
ful. It is the great hindrance to our having time for lit- 
erary culture’ The newspapers and magazines are not 
meant to be read, but to be skimmed. The best reader 
reads the fastest and leaves out the most. Its time-saving 
headlines make the American press the best in the world. 
This developed faculty of overlooking and missing things 
has destroyed the power of reading an author in whose 
work every word is a picture collocated in the sentence. 
The public are sinking into a sort of mental parasitism, 
which lives on the brains of others. We are losing the 
power of giving attention, by our daily habits. 

We onght to rejoice that as teachers we are face to face 
with a gigantic problem, one which is to be the great 
problem of the coming generation. Higher education 
must realize the unity of all literature, and gather strength 
by assuming that all literature is one. Applying the com- 
parative method and recognizing the value of all litera- 
ture as seen through the vernacular, we must get rid of 
the study of authors, the biographical gossip of literature. 
Literature must be seen and taught from the all embrac- 
ing modern standpoint of evolution. 

The spirit of criticism must change before we can have 
any true study of literature. It must become inductive 
and base itself upon observation. The criticism of the 
reviewer and of the dinver table is judicial. The inquiry 
is of what ought to be instead of what is. Faults are inves- 
tigated instead of comparing qualities and differences. 
Criticism has been blinded by its jadicial attitude till its 
sympathy has been put under restraint and its jadgment 
in art is itself in fault. The whole history of criticism is 
the triamph of authors over their critics, but the lesson of 
humility has not yet been learned. We are slow to realize 
that the man who discovers a beauty that was un- 
noticed before has added to the intellectual worth of the 
world, 


THE ACADEMIC FUNCTION OF THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BY PRINCIPAL JAMES M. GREEN, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 


There are three popular definitions of the normal school : 
First, an institution supported by the state, at liberty to 
do what needs doing. Second, an academic institution 
growing out of territorial conditions. Third, a place for 
the acquiring of a training strictly peculiar to teaching 
and independent of academic matter. 

These three claims are not sustained. 

The work of the true normal school consists of the 
union of a training in subjects independent of academic 
matter, such as psychology, school organization, history 
and science of education, with such a treatment of aca- 
demic matter as is peculiar to the teacher. The leveling 
up work in academic branches while important, is not 
strictly normal school work. 

The truly academic function of the normal school is in 
range above the grammar school and below the college, 
and consists firstly, in bringing all academic matter to be 
taught within the range of psychological laws; secondly, 
in bringing the student into the conception of a theme as 
a whole so that he may see the relation of all the parts to 
the whole, and be able to plan a course of study with 
greatest economy and conciseness; thirdly, in the selec- 
tion of such academic matter under each subject as con- 
forms both to the requirements of practical life and the 
laws of culture. 


HANDWRITING OF THE FUTURE. 


BY D. T. AMES, 
Editor Penman’s Art Journal, New York City. 


No one need be reminded that handwriting in point of 
style and quality is a matter of education, habit, and envi- 
ronment. This is just as true of nations as of individuals, 
and the handwriting of the future will be jast what the 
business and social conditions of the future demand. 

It is well on toward half a century since Father Spencer 
began the work that so completely revolutionized the hand- 
writing of America, In preparing the writing system 
which Mr. Spencer gave the world, he had the forethought 
to look deeply into the most advanced business conditions 
of his own day. We are told that the slant of Spencerian 
writing, fixed at 52° and held there up to the present 
day—the slant that has been followed in nearly all our 
copy-books published since then and has been taught to 
literally millions—was based upon an examination of a 
large number of slips gathered from the advanced com- 
mercial houses of that day. This is but a single detail, 
but more than usual importance attaches to it now that 
question of slant—for the time being, at least—is the most 
discussed of all details pertaining to penmanship. 

Have we arrived at a point in our industrial progress 
where it is proper to stop and take an account of stock of 
our handwriting, to see just where we stand; to put our 
heads and hands together with our experience, knowledge 
and skill, and see if, working together, we cannot pro- 
duce a handwriting that will be adapted to the most ad- 
vanced business conditions of today and those which are 
likely to erystalize within the immediate future ? 

It has seemed to me that the best test afforded by any kind 
of business is that of the clerks who receive with a pen 
telegraphic messages sent at a high rate of speed. A 
severer test of the capabilities of handwriting could not 
exist under present business conditions. 

An analysis of specimens from the Western Union Tel- 
egraph Office from the standpoint of slant is extremely 
interesting as illustrating the modern tendency under con- 
ditions related. I find that these specimens lend them- 
selves easily to a separation into four main groups. The 
smallest of these groups comprises three epecimens, the 
slant of which is distinctly backward. The next group 
comprises five specimens, the slant of which is around 
what we now call standard, 52°. Yet, only one specimen 
of the five has a slant as fully pronounced as the present 
standard. Some of the letters in this specimen slightly 
exceed 52°. The third group has twenty specimens— 
about 40%, of the whole—end the writing is almost abso- 
lately vertical. The fourth group has twenty-six speci- 
mens, just one less than half the entire lot OF this lot, 
the most pronounced slant does not exceed 60°, and the 
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specimens run the scale from this figure to 35°. Most of 
them would answer to the scale between 60° and 70°. 
Only one out of fifty-four specimens shows a slant as 
great as that which we have known for half a century as 
standard; and even some of the letters in this show a 
tendency to greater erectness. 

Now, I think these specimens show as conclusively as 
anything can that the greatest speed, the greatest legi- 
bility, the greatest “naturalness” of motion when the 
writer is thrown upon his own resources and made to do 
his level best, do not culminate in a slant of 52°. It is 
safe to say that future revisions of copy-books will be in 
the direction of less slant. 

While the time is not near at hand or ever will be at 
hand when our people, as a rule, will adopt a rigidly perpen- 
dicular style of writing, I am nevertheless convinced from 
close observation that some very important modifications 
are probable, indeed are essential if the handariting of 
the futare is to serve its age as faithfully as our own 
times have been served by the handwriting of the past 


half centary. 


THE TEACHING OF WRITING. 


BY J. P. BYRNE, ERIE (PA.) BUSINESS UNIVERSITY. 


The present seems to be a time when a great change is 
taking place in the teaching of writing, and the future 
will bring about striking facts relating to the subject in the 
business college. These changes through the rapid intro- 
duction of stenography, will force the teaching of writing 
into a more practical field, and give us a greater appreci- 
ation of its real place in the list of studies. 

The position of this subject has within a few years 
almost entirely changed. Its position today is the out- 
come of business necessities, which demand volume, 
rapidity, and legibility. Forms, position, and motion 
must meet these requirements else our teaching fails. 
We must give our pupils a basis for results, and must so 
arrange the work and methods in conjanction with the 
aids surrounding them, as to develop a thorough habit of 
writing. 

The writing habit is the method of execution which is 
essentially part of the student’s individual action, and is 
as nataral as any function of the physical or mental pow- 
ers, and this acco.cplished is a certain test of successful 
teaching. 

Another aim should be the building and arranging such 
a basis, that, when changes come, as they will from busi- 
ness environments, there will be a growth of writing in- 
stead of a retrogression as generally is the case. Retro- 
gression comes from the striving of the teacher for pres- 
ent effect, instead of holding the student’s future welfare 
and demands in view. 

By observation it will be seen that motion and move- 
ment should receive the first attention, for there can be 
no action without the power to act and the faculty to 
guide the action. Gradually the development of the men- 
tal power, in the conception and contrasting of form, 
should be united in the expansion of the physical power in 
execution. 

Class drills to develop the writing motion; blackboard 
and written copies to teach form; and individual sugges- 
tions to instruct the pupil and correct his errors, should 
be the basis of our instruction. 

There must be a well defined purpose, a careful grada- 
tion of the plan of instruction, and an arrangement of 
copies, so that the student will pass lightly and systemati- 
cally from one grade to another, stimulated to effort 
by seeing the evidence of his own progress. Methods 
must be systematized, filled with energy, clear-cut pur- 
pose, and with a view to the general effect. The general 
difficulties predominating in the class will be badly con- 
ceived ideas of effort, awkwardness of the writing motion, 
or ignorance of form. ‘These errors or bad habits must 
be overcome in no unhesitating manner by the teacher, and 
it is necessary then that there must be a clear outline of 
the object to be accomplished. 

The copies must be as simple as the requirements of 
business. The blackboard facilitates instruction, and de- 
velops powers of observation and discrimination, It 
ought to be supplemented by written copies which are 
not too accurate to be stiff and mechanical, nor yet so 
careless as to mislead. They should be written within 
sight, and should be adapted to the individual needs of 


the pupils. It should be developed only after a carefal 
study of their powers of color perception. It has been 
found by numerous experiments that little children do not 
perceive the dark colors as well as the lighter, brighter 
colors ; that the color sense is with them, as with many 
adults, in an undeveloped state, and that some colors have 
for them no distinct character as colors. Hence, investi- 
gation as to the color perception of the pupils becomes an 
important factor in the course. 

Color sensation must be awakened before color names 
are given. The color sensation must be recognized by 
the teacher as something distinct from the color name. 
Scientific theories of the action of the physical forces of 
color belong primarily to the physicist and find their 
proper place in the stady of the optics. But tothe art ed- 
ucator the study of the physiological effect and physio- 
logical influence of color, as well as of harmonious 
arrangement of color, isof primary importance, as all art 
creations in color are the result of ideal conceptions in- 
tended to inflaence the senses on the lines of educated 
color perception. 


the student, and not too far beyond his own powers of ex- 
ecution as to discourage his attempt at imitation. 

In the matter and manner of suggestions and correc- 
tions lies a large measure of success. There can be 
reached the real ability of the student, and there too can 
be real teaching ability. The larger share of the time 
of the lesson should be given to such individual sugges- 
tions as will touch position, penholding, movement, form, 
and efforts, more than is ordinarily done. Such instrue- 
tion makes a deeper impression, and awakens the lacking 
power of observation of stadents. 


COLOR IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. MARY DANA HICKS. 


Color in the public schools must be considered from the 
art educational side. In this consideration there are four 
important points which present themselves : 

1. What color is. Color is a sensation caused by one or 
more luminiferous waves of the all-pervading ether of the 
universe impinging on the retina of the eye. There is no 
color outside of ourselves; color is purely a sensation. 

2. Why color instruction should have a place in eduea- 
tion. Color instruction answers to an apparent need in 
the child; acquaints him with his environment; fur- 
nishes a means of mental development as it gives him 
opportunity for observation and the resultant expression ; 
cultivates better possibilities for usefulness through en- 
larged capability of expressing thought and feeling by 
use of color materials ; opens new avenues of thought and 
enjoyment through finer observation of nature and of art; 
awakens, through cultivated sense activity, the higher spir- 
itual powers. 

3. The necessary basis of color instruction. A stand- 
ard of color is necessary as a basis of color instruction. 
The solar spectrum is the most perfect type of a scale of 
color found in nature, but there are colors in nature and 
in pigments which cannot be found inthis spectrum. As 
nature gives no complete series of color and no stability 
of its types in the spectrum, this cannot be accepted as 
the unity of color. Nature farnishes no ideals ; these 
must always be the creation of man. The true anit of 
color is formed by an idealization of all the color forces 
embodied in a wave of pure white light. This ideal unit 
requires a complete series, forming a circle or band of 
colors, which may be divided into any convenient number 
of equal intervals, these furnishing the types on which a 
nomenclature can be based. for practical use these ideal 
types have to be represented and fixed materially by the 
use of pigments. 

4 The method of color instraction. Thé method of 
color instruction should consider first the capabilities of 


TEXT BOOKS: THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 


BY A. E. MACKEY, GENEVA, N. Y. 


Of the many text-books in use in our schools and col- 
leges, not one of them is the absolate product of a master 
mind, but the continued products of many minds, great 
and small. Still the goal of perfection has not been reached 
in many things of a scientific nature. Imperfect as our 
text-books are, they are very helpfal and indispensable. 
Brain material is more expensive than book material. 
One teacher will accomplish as much with them as five or 
ten will without them. The text-books of to day are bet- 
ter adapted to the capacities of the young than were those 
of a century ago. 

Authors and publishers of first-class text-books are de- 
serving of much credit, though they sometimes make 
erroneous statements. All superfluities and sugar-coated 
incongruities should be stricken from our text-books, that 
pure logic may take the place of ambiguity and obscu- 
rity. It is the imperative duty of the teacher to report 
t» the authors for correction, such errors as may be dis- 
covered. 

Every teacher should study originality, instead of de- 
pending entirely on the questions and answers given in 
text-books, as machine teachers are liable to do. Text- 
books are not intended to release the teacher from all re- 
sponsibility, nor the stadent’s mind from being exercised 
to such an extent as it may need to generate a healthy 
development. They evidently are intended to direct and 
inspire thought and action, and are to be accredited with 
a measure of good-sense embodied therein. 


Some New Books. 


The method of presentation pursued in Doctor W. | **Pupils should be helped to help themselves” ma 
J. Mine's KLEMENTS OF ALGaBR a 18 the same as that which is | be said tw be the key-pote of MELUAL#’S ENGLIS4 GRAMWA 
exemp! fied in his Arithmetics avd which has proved not only p-da- | (OR COMMON SCH OLS (5) cts.) just published Jn this book pu- 
gogically correct but has also met with yveneral and enthusiastic pils are led first, in the light of their own experien e, to study the 
Ha get = 8 Klements of Algebra just published. Price, pre- | simple facts of language, and then to Investigate the more difficnit 
paid, ents. ; Matters vf construction and inflection, until they arrive at the g-neral 

**To teach things rather than names”? is the | Thomas Metealt, of the Tilinois State Normal School’ es? 224 
aim of Dr. J. 4. Kellogy’s SECOND BOOK OF PHYSLULOGY AND | a 
HYGI“«NKE, just issued, As the title indicates, it is a book for ad- 


vanced classes, and th» author has endeavored to bring within the _ Eclectic English Classics steadily increase in popu- 

comprehension of the student important facts not generally treated in | larity, due to the hign literary quality of the books selected, careful 

school physiologies, Preminence is also given to the branch of the editing, judicious, helpful notes, pleasing appearance, and low prices. 

Su'j-ct relating to the effects of alcohol, narcotics and other stimu- | A dozen volumes are now ready, and nearly aS many more are 

lants on the human system. Colored charts and wood-cuts help to | @0n.unced as forthcoming. 

eluc date the text. = 

Dr. Kelloge’s series consists of FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY The N Ss 

AND he New York Times says of GUERBER’S MYTHS 
, COND BOUK OF PHYSIOLGY | oF GREEUK ANL ROME ($1.50). ‘* We recall no recent work in this 

field more interesting, or which, without b-ing pretentious, will give 


AND HYGIENE, 80 cents. 
= | the reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.” 


The Report of the Committee of Ten, on Sec. 
ndary Schooi studies, pronuunced y U. 8. Commissioner Harris the Dr. Emerson E. White laid t ‘ fessi 
important educational document ever issued in this country | under lasting biigation for his 
— ted ripe and published by the American Book Company for Public Opinion says: “It wou d be weil for tremsvives, their schol- 
aoe ‘ of the National Educational Association. It is Supplied, | ars, and the republic, if ‘School Management’ could be read care- 
postpaid, at the nominal price of 30 cents. fully and thoughtfully by every teacher.” 


Small & Vincent’s Introduction 
of Society ($1.40) is noteworthy as the innitial volume «f its kind 
published in this country. It deals with the fundamental facts of So- | 
ciety, and is intended to furnish a basis for preliminary instruction in | 
Sociology in American institutions of hight r education. 

= 

A new aspect is given to the stud i 

y of Botany in OLIVER 
R. WILLIS’S PRACTICAL FLORA ($1.50). It shone the economic | 
features of the vegetable kingdom and its relations to our everv day 
life. Food producivg vegetation and plants that yield articles of use 
or consuloption are described and classified, and to each is appended 
its history. geography. and other information of economic and com- 
mercial interest. It is cordially recommended by Professors W. G 


to the Study With strong credentials from Europe, Vertical Writ- 


ing seeks recoguiilvo here. [ s progress however, has ' een retarded 
by the uncouth, clumsily formed opies heretof re offered. tHE 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF ICAL WRITING. just issued. is 
the first to present graceful, pleasing. finely executed vertices! script 
forms, providing for teaching the system under the most favorable 
conditions. Piice, $1.00 per doz., prepaid. 


The Newest Text Book for prmary instruction in the 
language is MAXWELU’S FIRSE BOOK LN ENGLISH (40 cts.). 
Through the study of simple, tuteresting sentences, young pupils are 
arlow, Harvard; Byron D. Halsted Rutgers; Geo. McCloski accurately. Wi 8 [ntroductory Lessons (40 cts.) it forms the latest 

Alt ; skie, Prince- twe-book series in English Grammar fo - 
ton; Albert P. Brigham, Colgate; and other leading Botanists. _ vanced Lessons is for higher grammar grades and tan bee - 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Special introduction terms. Correspondence invited. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS. 


Esthetics and Art. 


Raymond (Gerorce L., Professor of 
Criticism in Princeton College). 
The Genesis of Art Forms. An Essay 
in Comparative Aésthetics. 8vo, Illus. $2.50, 

Barber (E. A., A. M.) The Pottery 
and Porcelain of the United 
States. An Historical Review of the 
Ceramic Art in America from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. Cloth, 8vo, with 
over 200 illustrations, $4.00. 


Astronomy. 


Proctor (RicHarD A., F. R.S.). Half 
Hours with the Stars, A Plain 
and Easy Guide to the Know.edge of the Con 
stellatons. True for every year. Maps and 
Text especially prepared for American Stu- 
dents. 4to, buards, pp. 39, $2 00. 

Easy Star Lessons. With 48 Star 

Maps and 35 other illustrations. Octavo. cloth, 

extra, $2 $0. 


French. 


more important and representative Political 
Addresses of the past two centuries. Edited 
with introduction and notes by CHARLES K 
ADAMS, President of Cornell University. Uni 
form with “American Orations.” 3 vols, 16 
mo, $375. 

Pelham (Prof. Henry F., Professor of 
Ancient History in the Universi'y of Oxford). 
Outlines of Roman History.  12mo. 
With Maps, $1.75. 


This work has bern planned more particularly to 
meet the requirements of higher-grade students and 
reading-classes. 


Story of the Nations. 
The following subjects are now ready. Each 
complete in one volume, fully illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Price, cloth, $1.50; half 
morocco, gilt top, $1.75. 
I. Greece. By Prof. Jas, A. HARRISON. 


II. Rome. By ArtuHur GILMAN, author 
of “ A History of the United States.” 

III. The Jews. By Prof. James K. 
HosMER, of the Washington University in St. 
Louis, author of “ The Life of Samuel Adams,” 
ete. 


IV. Chaldea. By Z A. Racozin. 


Crane (Prof. T. F.), of Cornell Univer- 
sitv. Tableaux de la Revolution Fran- 
eaise. Selections from French lterature re 
lating to the Revolution of 1789. Edited with 
mies. With introduction by Pres. A. D. 
WHITE. 16mo, $t 50. 

—Le Romantisme Francaise. Se- 
lection from the Writers of the French Ro- 
mantic School, 1824-1848. $1 50. 

La Societe Francaise au Dix- 

Septieme Siecle. An Account of 

French Society in the XVII th Century in it» 

Relations to Literature. Given in Extracts 

from Contemporary Memoirs, Correspondence 

and Novels. 16mo, $1.50. 


French Ballads. Printed in the 
Original Text. Edisced by Prof. T. F. CRANE. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 


German. 


Hart (James Moran, LL D., Professor 
of Modern Languages in the University of Cin- 
cinnati). Gepman Classies for Ameri- 
ean Students. A Series of Texts of the 
Maste: pieces of German Literature, accom- 
panied by an Introduction, a running Commen- 
tary, Critical Notes, and (where the text ren | 
ders it desirable} Glossary. The series is | 
printed in neat 16mo volumes, bound in extra | 

cloth, | 


The following volumes are now ready: 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea, $1.00. 
Schiller’s Piccolomini. With Map, $1.00. 
Selections from Goethe’s Prose. $1.00. 
Goethe’s Faust. Partl. $1.00. 

. Schiller’s Ausgewalte Briefe. Edited by 

PA LINE KUCHHEIM. $1.00. | 

6. Lessing’s Prose (selected). Edited by Prof. 
H.S WHITE. $1.00. 

Klemm (L.R.). Poesie fur Haus und 
Schule. A_ collection of standard 
German Poetry, selected and arranged for use| 
in schools and the home circle. 16mo, cloth 
extra. $1.25. 

Rosenstengel (Prof. W. H, Professor 
of German in the University of Wisconsin 
A High-Sehool and College Reader of 
German Literature. 12my, cloth, $1.50. 

White (Prof. Horatio S.). Deutsche) 
Volks-Lieder. (A Selection from Ger. | 
man Folk Songs). Printed in the original | 
text, $1.50. 


op 


History. | 


American Orations. From the Colo | 
nial Perivd to the Present Time.—Selected as 
specimens of Eloquence, and with special ref. | 
erence to their value in throw ng light upon the | 
more important epochs and issues of American | 
History. Edited, with introduction and notes | 
by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, late Professor of | 
Jurisprudence and Pclitical Economy in the | 
Colle_e of New Jersey. 3 vols., 16mo, $3.75. | 


Abbott (Evetyn, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 


Balliol College, Oxford). A History of 
Greece. To be complete in three parts. 


Part I.-From the Earliest Times to the 


Ionian Revolt. 8vo, pp x!. +553. 8vo. $2.25. 
Part Il.—From the Beginning of the Ionian 

Revolt to the Thirty Years’ Peace. 

$2.25. 

The author expects to complete his work in four 
volumes. but each volume will cover a distinct 
period of history, and will be complete in itself. 


XX. Media. 


8v0, | 


V. Germany. By S. Barinc-Gou.p. 


XXXIX. The Christian Recovery of) par 


| 


Spain. Being a Summary of Spanish 
History from the Moorish Conquest to the Fall | 
of Granada (711-1492). By H E. Warts, | 

XL. Australasia (New south Wales, 
Tasmania, Victoria, Westera Australia, South | 
Australia, Queensland, New Zéaland). By 
GREVILLE [REGARTAHEN, author of “New 
South Wales,” etc. 


Heroes of the Nations. 


A series of biographical studies of the lives 
and work of certain representative historical 
characters, about whom have gathered the great 
traditions to which they belonged. The volumes 
are sold separately as follows: 

Cloth extra . $1.50 

Half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top 1.75 

Eight volumes now ready; each volume is fully 
illustrated, with maps and plans. 

I. Nelson. By W. Crark RuSSELL. 
Il. Gustavus Adolphus. By C. R. L. 
FLEICHER, M.A, 


III. Pericles. By Evetyn  Absort, 


VI Norway. By Hyjatmar H. Boyesen 

VII. Spain. By Rev. E. E. and Svu- 
SAN HALE. 

VIil. Hungary. By Prof. A. VaMBERY. 

IX. Carthage. By Prof. ALrrep J. 
CHURCH. 


X. The Saracens. 
MAN. 


XI. The Moors in Spain. 
LEY LANE PooLe. 


XII. The Normans. 
JEWETT. 


XIII. Persia. By S. G. W. Benjamin, 
XIV. Ancient Egypt. By Prof. Geo. 
RAWLINSON. 


XV. Alexander’s Empire. 
J. P. MAHAFFY. 


XVI. Assyria. 
XVII. Ireland. 


By ARTHUR GIL- 
By STAN- 


By SARAH ORNE 


By Prof. 


By 7. A. RaAGozin. 
By the Hon, Emity 


LAWLESs. 

XVIII. The Goths. By Henry Brap. 
LEY. 

XIX, Turkey. By Srantey LANE- 
POOLE. 


By Z. A. RaGozin. 
XXI. Medieval France. By Prof, 


GusTAVE Masson, of Harrow. 


XXII. Holland. By Prof. J. E. THor- 


OLD ROGERS. 
XXILI. Mexico. By Susan HAte. 
XXIV. Phoenicia. By Prof. Geo. Raw- 


LINSON. 


XXV. The Hansa Towns. By HELEN 
ZIMMERN. 

XXVI. Early Britain. By Avrrep J. 
CHURCH. 


XXVII. The Barbary Corsairs. By 
STANLEY-LANE PouoLk. With the collaboration 
of Lieut. J. D. JERROLD KELLEY U.S.N. 


XXVIII. Russia. By W. R. Morritt, 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 

XXIX. The Jews Under Rome. 
Rev. W. DouGLas MorrIson, 

XXX. Scotland. By JoHN Mackin- 
TosH, LL.D. 

XXXI. Switzerland. By Mrs. ARNoLD 
HuG ard R. STEAD. 


By 


M.A. 

IV. Theodoric. By THomas HopcKIn, 
DC.L. 

V. Sir Philip Sidney. By H. R. 
Fox Bourne. 

VI. Julius Ceasar. By W. 


FowLer, M.A. 

VII. John Wyclif. 

GRANT. 

VIII. Napoleon. 
MorkIs. 

IX. Henry of Navarre. 
WILLERT, M.A. 

X. Cicero. By J. L. SrracHan Dav- 
IDSON, M.A. 


By Lewis SeEr- 
By W. O’CoNNOR 


By P. F.| 


Almost Ready. 
Prinee Henry the Navigator of Portu- 
gal.- Julian, Philosopher and Emper-. 
or.—Louis XIV.-Abraham Lincoln. | 


| 


Language. | 


Phyfe (W. H. P.). How Should I 
Pronounce ? or, The Art of Correct) 
Pronunciation. 16mo, 75 cents. 

The School Pronouncer. 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
366, $1.25. 

Seven Thousand Words often Mis- 
pronounced. A guide to correct pro- 
nunciation 16mo, $1.00. 

The Test Pronouncer. A companion | 


volume to ‘7,000 Words Often Mispro 
nounced,” containing the identical list of words | 


Based on 


16mo, pp | 


without diacritical marks for con-| 


of ten, 
16mo, 50 cents. 


venience in recitations. 


Literature. | 


Irving’s Works—The Traveller. By 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Edit d by WILLIAM 
Lyon PHELPs. Prepared to meet the matri- 
culation requirements of New England Col 
leges. t2mo, cloth, with introduction and 
notes, $1 00. 

In preparation: —the Students Edition of 
Irving’s Sketeh-Book and Irving’s Al- 
hambra. Edited by WILLIAM Lyon PHELPs. 
To be issued uniform with the abov:. 

Special rates for teachers, for examination 
copies, aod for introduction supplies. 


XXXII. Portugal. 
STEPHENS, author of 
French Revolution,” 


XXXIII. The Byzantine Empire. By 


By H. MoRSE 
“A History of the 


C. W.O. OMAN, autnor of “ War in the Middle | ; 
‘Representative Essays. 


Ages.” 
XXXIV. Sicily. By Prof. E. A. FREE-| 
MAN, author of “The Norman Conquest,” | 
“The History of Sicily,” etc. 
XXXV. The Tuscan Republics. By 
BELLA DUFFY. 
“XXXVI. Poland. By W. R. Morritt, 
author of ‘“* The Story of Russia,”’ etc., etc. 
XXXVII. Parthia. By Gro, RAwLIn- 
son, author of “The Story of Ancient Egypt.” 
etc, etc. 


Raymond (Gro. LANSING). Poetry 
as a Representative Art. Amply 
illustrated with quotations from the best 


Crown, 8vo, pp. xv. + 446, $1.75. 
Being Selec: 
tions from “Prose Masterpieces from the 
Modern Essayists.”” comprising papers by Ir 
ving, Lamb, D Quincey, Em rson, Arnold, 
Morley, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, Froude, 
and Gladstone, S8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Richardson (CuHak.es F., Professor of 
Literature in Dartmouth College). 
American Literature, 1607-1885. 
vols, 8vo, pp. xx + 535 456, $6.00. College 
edition, two volumes in one, 8vo, half leather, 


$3.50. 


authors. 


‘Taussig (Prof. F. W.). 


British Orations. A selection of the XXXVIII. Japan. By Davip Murray: Part I.—The Development of American 


Thought, 


t 11.—(Completing the work), American 


Poetry and Fiction. 


Tyler (Moses Coit, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Michigan). 
A History of American Literature. 
Vols. I and If.—The Colonial Time, 1697- 
1765. Agawam Edition, Vols. I, and IL, 
bound together, cloth, $300. 

Van Laun (Henr!), The History of 
French Literature. 3 volumes in 
one. 8vo. beautifully printed and bound in ex- 
tra cloth, $3.50. 


Natural Science. 


Marshall and Hurst, Practical Zo- 
ology. By A. Mitnes MarsHALL, 
M.D., M.A., FR.S., Professor of Z dlogy, 
Owens College, England, assisted by C. HER- 
BERT Hurst, Lecturer in Zodiogy, Owens Col- 
lege, England. 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 

Marshall (A. Mitngs, M.D., Professor 
Zoé!ogy in Owens College, England). Verte- 
brate Embryology. Fully iliustrated. 8 
vo, pp. xxvi. + 640, $6.00. 


Political Science. 


Ashley (W. J., M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy inthe U iversity of Toronto). An In- 
troduetion to English Eeonomie His- 
tory and Theory. 


Part II.—lzmo 3.00 
Cooley (TuHos. M., and others). The 


Constitutional History of the 
United States as Seen in the De- 
velopment of American Law. 
7mo, cloth, extra, $200. 


Morey ‘Prof. Wn. C., of the University 


of Rochester). Qutlines of Roman Law. 
Comprising its Historical Growth and General 
Principles. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


Sterne (Stmon, of the New York Bar), 
The Constitutional History and Polit- 
ical Development of the United States. 
An Anatytical Study. Fourth edition, revised 
with additions, $1 25. 

The Tariff 
History of the United States, 
1789-1888. Comprising the material 
contained in “ Protection to Young Industries” 
and ‘‘ History of the Present Tariff,” together 
with the revisions and additions needed to 
complete the narrative down to 1892. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

——The Silver Situation in the 
United States. (Questions of the 
Day Series, No. 74) 8vo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Works of Reference 


found in the larger work, arranged in groups Crocker (Gero. C., President of Massa- 


chus-tts Senate in Ppineiples of 
Procedure in Deliberative Bodies. 
16mo, pp. vi. + 167. 75 cents. 


Haydn. A Dictionary of Dates: 
Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal 
Reference Edited by BENJAMIN VINCENT. 
The new (igth) English edition. With an 
American Supplement, containing about 200 
additional pages, including American Topics 
and a copious Bi graphical Index, b» G. P. 
PutNaAM, A.M.; the whole brought down to 
the fall of 1889 In one very large volume of 
more ¢hain 1000 pages. Price, $5.00; half 
russia, $5.00. 


Putnam (G. P., A.M.). The Best 
Reading. A Classified Bibliography 
for Easy Reference. New edition, corrected, 
enlarged ard continued to August, 1876. By 
F. B. PERKINS. 12mo, paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50. 

Second Series. —Comprising the publications 
for the five years ending December, 1881. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

Third Series.—Comprising the publications for 
the five years ending December, 1886, 12mo, 
cloth, $f.00. 

Fourth Series—Co prising the publications 
for the five years endi: December, 1891. $1 00. 


Tabular Views of Universal History. 
A series of Chronological Tables presenting, in 
parallel columns, a record of the more note- 
worthy events in the History of the world from 
the earl est times down to 1890. Compiled by 
G. P. PurnaM and LYNDs E. JoNEs, Square 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 


*,* Special Terms to Teachers, for examination and introduction, Educational Lists, and Prospectus of the Heroes Series, Nations Series, German and French Classics, 
Knickerbocker Nuggets, Hebrew Scriptures, etc., etc., sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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THE NATiONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT ASBURY PARK. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The National Edoeational Association was 
heartily welcomed to Asbury Park, by Prof J. M. 
R,lston of the local committte, Dr. Nicholas Mar- 
ray Botler of the New Jersey State Board of Eda- 
cation, and by State Superintendent A. B. Poland. 
The responses were by Pres. Albert G. Lane of 
Chicago; Secretary Irwin Shepard of Winona, 
Minn.; Dr. N. A. Calkins of New York; and 
Hon. W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

‘© The Educational Value of the Columbian 
Exhibit.”’ 
was strongly brought out by Dr. Selim H. Peabody 
of Chicago, in a paper fall of suggestive facts re- 
vealing the wide reaching importance aod value of 
the showing which the schools of America and of 
foreign couotries made last summer at Chicago. 

President Austin Soott of Ratgers College Naw 
Jersey, spoke apon ‘* The Organizars of the N «tion 
and Edneation,”’ using as bis theme the fact that 
the subjsct of Education was barely mentioned in 
the debaes in the convention which framed cur 
National Constitution. Bat thia little concerned 
the establi hment of a national university, Wash- 
ington’s pet idea, and one of which the first presi 
dent never lost sight. Now, when the national 
need of the highest possible education for +1\ is so 
great, is a most fitting time for urging anew the 
establishment of a great university, which shall be 
a suitable topstone to the public school system of 
our land. 

De. J. A. McLellan of the Toronto Normal 
School delivered the address of the opening even- 
ing session, upon 

The Ethical Aim in Teaching Literature. 


Acceptisng the development of character as the 
highest educational end, D. McLellan made a 
strong plea for the teaching of literature, as the 
most successful means of incalcating moral lessons. 
giving in his words and in hie personality the best 
illustration of what he desired to have accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Batler made the report for 
the committee upon tte Riund Table Department. 
reviewing the benefits which resulted from attract- 
ing to the N. E A. meetings specialists upop 
whose work depended the professional rank of 
teaching, and arging the continuation of such con- 
ferences, bat without bardening them with any for- 
mal organizatiov. 

Professional Training cf Teachers 

was the subject of Wednesday morning's discus 
sion. Jobn W. Cock, president of the Illinois 
Normal University, epok» upon the training given 
in normal! echools, and Prof. Samuel G. Williams 
of Cornell University, I'baca, N. Y., of that given 
in colleges) Dr. Emerson E. White of Cincin- 
nati spoke of the work which is and which should 
be done by the sommer schooler, and Editor J sho 
A. MacDonald of the Western School Jcurnal, 
Topeka, in an address brim ful! of bie clear. 
sighted, keen-witted personality, showed how much 
of the professional elevation of teachers is due to 
their reading of educational publications and 
periodicals. 

Dr. R G Boone, president of the Michigan 
State Normal School at Ypsilanti, discussed the 
relative merits of the diff-rent meane. The sug- 
gestiveness of the school journal is of special value 
to the younger teachere. The methods shown are 
freqaently not the best and the doctrine is not 
always acund. They Jack cuntinuity and the 
value which comes from a course of study, but 
the suggestivenesa and the broadening of views 
and idexle which they give is well nigh indispens 
able for those who have seen little «f the world 
and have not had association with many teachers 
and +chools. The narrow and intensely profes- 
sional character of the normal schools has the ad- 
vant+ge of definitely holding the scholars’ minds 
to the professional side of all their work They 
study wholly aa teachers. The college gives an 
insight into educational problems, needs, and con- 
ditions, and a largeness of view. Each subject ie 
seen in its many sided relations, and the whole 
matter of teaching is seen to be only one factor in 
the many which make up onr civilization. Here 
is the best corrective for the danger of magnify. 
ing methods teo greatly. There is no virtue in 
methods, and except as that which they represent 
is fnrtbered by the devices, these are distinctly 
narrowing. 

Dr Tnomas B. Stowell of the New York Nor- 
ma! School, at Potsdam, spoke of the philosophic 
basis of professional training, and Pres. D. B. 
Johnson of the Teachers Training School at 
Columbia, S. C., told of the great need of normal 
and professional preparation for teachers, and of 
this training in schools which shall not be bam- 
pered by the necessity of doing academic work. 


Supt. Heory P. Emerson of Boffalo spoke of 
some of the meded improvements in 

City School Systems. 
Sopt. E H. Long of St. Louis called attention 
to the need of applying the philosophy of Froebel 
to all school work, and giving all teachers a train- 
ing in the methods and theories underlying the 
kindergarten Tbe community must be infli- 
enced to see the great importance of character 
building, and of regularity, punctuality, etc., in 
giving those qaalities which alove can make tle 
acquired knowledge yield all that it should. 

‘The discassion was closed by Supt. Lawton B. 
Evans of Augusta, Ga, and Frank A. Fitzpatrick 
of Owaha. 

Pres. Charles Kendall Adams of Wisconsin 
University occupied the place of Mra. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, giving one of the strongest talke of 
the meeting, upon 


Practical Education. 


There is no greater educational fallacy afloat 
than that which presumes that we are to use in 
life what we learn inschool. Almost everything 
that is tanght us is soon forgotten. We practice 
some of the most elementary rules of the first 
achool years, bat beyond these, very little is of 
any more value than the dead languages, for 
every day use. The practical education is pot 
that which teaches what we expect to want for 
ase in after life. The practical things are those 
that build up the mind and charactor. The man 
who is beet developed in these two characteris- 
tica, no matter what he does, has the surest 
chance of securing a success which will be recog- 
nizad and rewarded. 

** The I. flaence of the Higher Education of a 
Country upon ite Kiementary Schoola’’ was the 
top.c chosen by Commissioner Harris for his even- 
ing address to the Association. Oar elementary 
edacation is defective in its methods of study and 


ite habits of thought are crude and inaccarate. 
In the years from 6 to 14 the children get a mas- 
tery of the symbols of the elementary subj-cts, 
and of their technical words. There is small 
power of synthesis and no comprehension of how 
to grasp processes of thought, because this cannot 
be secured with pupils of shis age. They are ur- 
abie to grasp logical convictions. In these sec- 
ondary schools these fragmenta of the world of 
learning are brou ‘ht into iuterre'ation, and causes 
and results are brought ont. Prib'ems are pre- 
a-nted and sulved in general terms. ules of 
sction are left to higher education, when all sub 
jects of learning are brought into a connected 
whole, in which each contributes its part. This 
cannot be given in the earlier years, before the 
youth has experienced moch of human life, or 
learned the value of a principle. We must de- 
pend upon those who have had this higher train- 
10g to hold in check the self educated people, 
those who have gone cff on their own hock, from 
the elementary echools. Tne college coure alone 
can convert knowledge into wisdom. The indi- 
vidaal is prone to foliow the methods of his echcol- 
ing, and hence the great diadvantges to those 
who stop their formal educa ion before getting the 
change in methods and training of the higher 
gradee, with their critical and conservative at i- 
tade. University Extension and Chantauqaa 
movements bave theie greatest usefulness in + x- 
tending the hor zon of the many self.trained men, 
those who dropped their school traiaing in the 
elementary years. Io some such way their inter- 
+88 and sympathies most be united to these of the 
university trained men. They must be fortified 
against the great dangers o. b. ing awept away by 
specious arguments, dangers especially developes 
ip this news paper > ge, 

Miss Corinne Harrison of Norfolk, Va., read 
an interest.pg paper upon the moral, intellectual, 
and physical tactors which make or mar the gooo 
teacher, after which came the consideration of 
the report of the 


Committee of Ten. 


Dr. James C. M. Kenzie of the Lawrenceville 
School, o: of the uou-college members o: the com: 
nitee, spoke upon the feasibility of modifying 
the programe of +lementary and secondary schools 
to meet the suggestions in the Report. Dr. Mc- 
Kerzie showed the great extent in which the 
opinions and experience of the secondary school: 
men iv floenced the decisions of the committee, and 
defenced the orthodoxy of the report from the 
charge that its framere believed that any subject 
was as good as any other, or of equivalent intor- 
mation or training valua. 

lo dircossing the work of the several conferences, 
Prin. J. F. Buchanan of the Kaneas City High 
School d.clared that the Latin and Greek confer- 
eaces were never intended to bave a dead language 
carried down into the grammar grades, but that ic 
was txpected that the elementary course would be 
so ab idged that pupil: might begio their secondary 
stodice at least a year earlier than now. 

_ Dr. A. F. Nightingale, supervisor of the Chicago 
high echools, read a masterly paper upon the 
ies Work of the Conference on English.’’ His 
polished and searching address brought ont clearly 
the needs of English instruction and the many 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


OCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


% On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 


AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
ig made without the use of Alkalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
—= lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
e cent a cup. 


Jess than on 
| SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER. MASS. 


faults in its present condition. 

Frank McMarray, the principal of Boffalo’s 
new training school, spoke of the report on His- 
torv, and empharized the importance of providing 
teachers who shall underetand what is important 
in the mass of historical facts, and who shall im- 
press these facts upon the children. 

President Adams of Wisconsin epoke of the value 
of the suggestion that history be studied -teadily 
through a series of years, and that tex!-booke 
should give way to oral instruction and generous 
reading in many books. 

De. C. M. Wood 4.rd director of the Washington 
University Mavual ‘Training School, St Louis, 
mentioned some of the things which the Report 
had not settied, and of the place which manual 
training and ita kiodred svbjects is rapidiy as-um- 
ing in the schemes of educat:on. 

President Charles DeGarmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, on Thursday evening outlined 
the possibilities of moral training through the in- 
struction which is regularly given in the common 
branches, and the use which should be made, not 
only of history and Jiterature but of of the most 
formal and scientific eutj cts az well. The moral 
content has alwaye existed, and it is the teaciers’ 
fault if they have not realized theee subj-cts for 
thia purpose herotofore. 

Child Study, 


the new factor in the teachers’ training, which is 
to furnish the necessary elements to a real pro- 
fessional recognition for the fraternity, was pre- 
sent+d to the association by its great advocate, Dr, 
G. S anley Hall, president of Clark Uviversity, 
Worcrster, Mass. De Hall ontiined the many- 
sidedness 0. this new factor in «dacation, and the 


infivite possibilities which it offers for the advance- 
ment of the teachers and their pupile. The need 
of this great work and the extent to which it has 
gone into professional practice was discussed by 
Wa. L. Bryan ot Indians» State University, Blcom- 
ington, and by Thomas B. Bailey of Marion, S.C. 
The discussion el sed with an isepiring plea for 
children and the intelligent study of their needs 
and possibilities, by Miss Adeiaine E. Wyckoff of 
Brooklyn 

The Historical Pilgrimage of the American So- 
ciety for the University Kxension was exp!sined 
by Lyman P. Poweil of Poiladelpbia, on F iday 
worving, and President R R. Wright of the Geor- 
gia State Colored Teachers’ Asscciaiion, and of 
the Georgia Iudustrial College brought a message 
to the National Association from the colored teach- 
ere of his state. 

Supt. Edward A. Brooks of Philadelphia pre- 
sented a paper upon tho ** Professional Obligations 
and Daties of the Teschers,”’ after which the main 
topic of the morning, 

Nature Study, 


was discussed by Charles B. Scott, Superintendent 
ot Nature S'ndy in St Paul, and Miss N. Cropsey, 
Assistant Soperintendent of the Ilodia:apolie 
sehools. Supt. R. E. D.nfield of Duloth said that 


the school laboratory is not only the place, bat the 
opportunity for work. re must be taken up 
that character building which so predominated the 
work of the district schools, whose p!ace the labor. 
atory is to fill in a large measure. This is the eg. 
sential point in the fall and complete carrying ont 
of the nature work. The text-books avd appli. 
ances are good, but they cannot give one iota of 
soul stirring life. They give no insight into 
Nature’s God. The child must be tanght to look 
through the life about him, throogh to the God of 
the Universe. Uolees this view prevail;, the in. 
troduction of science work is the worst possible 
thiog for the schools. 

Sapt. Orville T. Bright of Cook County, [1], 
disousatd the paper of State S pt. Henry Sabin of 
lowa, upon ** Horace Mann’s Country Schovl,’’ in 
the revival which, along the line laid ont by its 
great organizsr. Saperiptendent Sabin sees the 
chief means of improving the educational facilities 
of the sparsely settled country. Supt. Uright em. 
phasized the need of giving the pupils in the coun- 
try schools, three-fourths of whom will spend th-ir 
lives on a farm, sometbivg about which they can 
think and talk during life. They must be provi- 
ded with a healthy mental exercise and develop- 
ment. Arithmetic bas long been the fetish of 
these echools, taught from books whieb a little 
more than mecbanical rubbish made without 
thought of discipline. Arithmetic must be en- 
riched by formativg it with problems which the 
popils avd their varentes can use, and by so doing 
we shall save half the time now given it. 

After a strorg plea for enlarged and more 
earnest work in the cause which she bas so much 
at heart by Mrs. Mary H. Han, Prof. Richard 
G. Moalton of the University of Chicago, deliv- 
ered the addres of the meeting, upon ‘ The 
Stndy of Literature.’’ Toe resolu. ious as reported 
by Supt. Maxwell of Brooklyn were adopted, and 
thea the gavel was banded by Pres. Lane to his 
successor Dr, Nich las Marray Butler of Columbia 
College, who closed the meeting of 1894. 

OFFICERS: President. Dr. Niebolas Murray But- 
ler, Paterson. N. J.; Vice-Presidents, a. ( Laue 
Chicags, G. M, Phillips of Penasyivania, LE. 
Wolfe of Missouri, W.H Barth lomew of K -ntucky, 
W. E. Slaton of Georgia, D. B. Jobnson of south 
Cerolina, H. A Wi-e of Maryland, W. E. Sbeldon 
of Massachusetts, 8. 8 Packard of New York, 
W. R Malone of Utah Territory, D. L. Kieble, of 
Minnesota, F A. Fitzpatrick of Nebraska  Secre- 
tary. Irwin Shepard ot Minnesota Treasurer, J. 
M Greenwood of Missouri. Directors —U.e trom 


each state. 
The Resolutions. 


The National Educational Arsociation has 
assembled at a time of marked pablic disturbances 
and of grave industrial unreat. The highest pow- 
ers of the nation have been invoked ia time of 
peace to reprees riot and rapine and to protect 
property acd personal rights. At such a time, we 
deem it our bighest daty to pronounce for the 
supremacy of law and the maintenance of social 
acd political order. Before grievances of indi- 
viduals or organizations can be considered or re- 
dressed, violence, riot, and insurrection mast be 
repelled and overcome. 

Liberty is founded upon law, not upon license. 
American institutions are subj -cted to their severest 
strain when individaals and organizations seek a 
remedy for injastice, fancied or real, outeide of and 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATABRH THAT 
CONTAIN MEKCURY, 
as mercury will sucely destroy the sense of smell 
and completely derange the whole system when 
evtering it through the mucous surfaces. Sach 
articles should never be used except on prercrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is ten fold to the good you can posti- 
bly derive from them. MHail’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufsctured by F. J Cheney & Co., Toledo, 0, 
cantains no mercury, and is taken internally, ac'- 
ing ‘irectly upon the blood and mucons turfaces 
of the syetem. Io buying Hall’s Catarrh Care be 


sure you get the genuine It is taken internally 
and made in Toledo, Onio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free, 

1@ Sold by druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 


You Can’t Forget 


In making up your list of supplies this fall. 


You will want our KINDERGARTEN 


MATERIAL, and our Books FOR TEACHERS, and our PRIMARY SCHOOL AIDS, and 
our APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING COLOR. You will want our latest catalogue, 80 
pages, before you fully know what you want. Our line is somewhat peculiar, but it 


is no less important. 


Our factory is busy turning out our Kindergarten Tables for 


the School Board at Denver, Col., and we have lately made a shipment of a good 


installment of “ Knife Work in the Schoolroom” to Honolulu. 
every hand, and if you want your orders filled promptly file them at once. 


We are busy on 
If you 


wait till September, the unavoidable delays may be very vexing. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SprinGrietp, Mass. 


CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YorK Ciry. 


than are now registered with us. 


W'‘ HAVE OVER 400 more calls for Teachers to fill good positions, at salaries of from $500 to $3000 per year, 


If you wish a position we can secure you one at a good salary if you will place your application with us. 


We recommend you direct from this Office for some good position we have been requested to fill. 
The following question is often asked us: WWhen do you locate the most Teachers? Our answer is: During July 


and Mugust. There are more unexpected vacancies occurring during these months than any other season of the year. 
Boarps send to us for applicants for the place af once. We immediately send applications and testimonials, 


Does not our method commend itself to you? Write for particulars, 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, San Antonio, TEXAS, 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS and SCHOOL 


and almost without fail locate our applicant. 


i 
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beyond the law. We call upon the teachers of the 
country to enforee this leon in every schoolroom 
ja the land. Upon the schools devolves the duty 
of preparing the rising generation for intelligent 
aad patriotic citizsnship, by incalcatiog those prin- 
ciples of public aod private morality and of civil 
government upon which our free R-pablic is based, 
and by means of which alone it can endure. 

We heartily commend the wisdom and firmness 
of the President of the Uaited States as exhibited 
io this tr iog time, and we pledge to him and bi: 
associates in the conduct of the government our 
hearty and enthusiastic support in the enforcement 
of law and the restoration of order. We muat, at 
the same time, record our perfect confidence in the 
capacity of the American people to grapple with 
any social probleme that shail confrcnt th:r. 
Root, iocend:arism, and conspiracy are not native 
growths, bat have come among us by importation. 
They canoot loog survive in the clear air of 
American life. 

Edacation is the inalienable right of every 
child of oue Republic. To take care that this 
rght be not denied nor abridged is a daty which 
no state can neglect with impanity, 

That edacation in the public schools may do 
its perfect work, the first and chief reqaiate is 
that no person ehall be permitted to teach who has 
not been well groonded in scholarship, and who 
haa vot received thorough professional training. 

Covtioued improvem-nt and development of 
the public schools rqaire that the well-eqaipped 
teacher bave proper security in the tenure of his 
affise, a tenure free from the demorslizing inter- 
foreoce of in xpert opinion, private favoritiem, ur 
pitical vicisstade. We uote with satisfaction 
the movement to secure expert supervision in rural 
districs, and to 1 fc city school syetems above the 
balefal aad abhorrent inflaences of political machi- 
nations, 

We heartily commend the eff rts put forth by 
our educational brethren of the South in planning 
for the forthcoming educational exhibit in con- 
nection with ths Atlanta Exnibition of 1895. 

With the appointment of the C »mmittee of Ten 
the Asacci«tion entered upon a legitimate field of 
educational invest gation and research. Through 
this action, the Association stands committed to a 
policy of action as well as of discassion, a policy 
from which may be expected results of great fruit- 
falness and importance. To the distinguished 
chairman and his associates on the committee 
are dus our sincere and hearty thanke for the 
labor patience and ability which they devoted to 
the important questions they were called to con- 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, New Athens, Oo. 
bevius yr Sept.3. Board tuition, 
furvisheu room, books, $2 80 to $3 00a wk. ; total cost 


$135 a yr.: 8 courses; no saloous; cheapest safest, 
best, Catalogue free. W. A. WiLLIAMs, D.D., Pres. 


Kindergarten Normal, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Opens its Fifth Year, October 2, 1894. 
New class formed every October and February. 
For particulars address 
5 Btrect, Mas 
at- Street, Springfie ass. 
Rev. D. A. RE+D Pres, 
MILTON BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Espe- 
cial care tor hhewith ard for individual 
needs, Thorough preparation for the Mass. 
Institute of Technology. for business 
anu for college, Special students received in 
to a'l clas es. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by Inb- 
oratery work. Instruction is gven in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Year begins Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston, Street, Copley Square. 


sider. Their remarkable Raport will stand for 
years‘to come as a moment of American Schol- 
arship, and a source of i:epiration to American 
teachers. 

We desire to emphasize the essential importance 
of inclading, e'ther formally or incidentally, Art 
and Ethics in courses of s'udy for all grades. We 
believe no analysis of the divisions of buman 
knowledge is adeqaste which does not distinetly 
recegn'zs these lines of work. 

We proclaim our belief in the view of education 
which attaches importance to content as well as to 
formal training ; aud we commend to all teachers 
the study of the relative values of diff -rent kinds 
of knowledge as well as the study of the correla- 
tion of all knowledge. 

The development of education during the past 
year hae been marked by the more ex‘ended intro- 
daction of the Kiodergarten into city echool sys- 
tems, by great improvements in school sanitation. 
by many successfal atte opte at the corre'ation of 


PRACTICAL, ECONOMIC. HELPFOL 
SCHOOL BLANKS. 


Without doubt the line of school blanks pub- 
lished by Sheppard & Bargett, Columbus, 0O.. 
comprises the most complete and concise system of 
Reporte and Records on the market. The books 
and bocklets are marvels of condensation of data, 
ensuring economy of time, and labor in making 
records, or consulting them when made. One en- 
rollment of a pupil's name for all purposes for the 
entire year; records that are self-proving and fina) 
when first entered; the use of reference numbers 
to avoid repetitions of titles and bring into a single 
line, data formerly scattered over many pages; 
classifications, condensations, and orderly arrange- 
ment of data are a few of their many features of 
superiority. The reports are companions to the 
records and combine most admirably the elements 
of utility and bean'y. Their line of diplomas com- 
prises the latest designs and most expressive word- 
ings, and represente the highest attainments of the 
art of engraving on steel aod stone. [3 


W t d: Man to manage branch office. Salary, 
an @ s $1000 per year. Must furnish best refer 
ences aud $6°0 casb capital. Address Box No. 348, 
Worcester, Mass. d 


WANTED. 

A well-known Baltimore scholar and teacher of 
Greek Latin, Hebrew, French and German History 
and Philosoph desires an opportuniry to teach these 
branches. Address "A BO, care of Maurice Fluege), 
2041 Division St., Baltimore, Md. b 


MEDITERRANEAN, 


BY SPECIALLY CHARTERED STEAMER. 


Entire Expense only $526. 
NINE WEEKS, 


To Bermuda, Azores. Gibraltar, Alhambra. Aleters, 
Malta, Alexand-ia. ¢airo, the Pyramids. Jaffa, 
Jerusalem, Bethichem, Berhany ete. ; Caifa, 
Mount Carwei, Beyrout, *hodes, Smyrna, 
Kph-sus, ‘¢onstantinople, Athens, 
Napl-s, Pomypeli, aud Rome, 

This grand tour will come at a season of the year 
corresponding to our June. 

Leaving New York Feb. 6 1895, by the palatial 
new American Line (Red Star) S:eamer (7,500 tons), 
THE FRIE*LAND.” 

her information and itloerary, 
WM, SHELDON, 
3 SOMEBSE&T ST., BOSTON. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern college, a President — a classical co'- 
lege graduate of su-cessful experience and executive 
abiliry. and an ac‘ive m-mber of the Method.st 
church; salary, $1500 to $160. Apply to 
HIRAM URCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
@ Ramerset Boston. 


for another in a few seconds. 


S/MPLIGITY versus COMPLEXITY. 


The cut shown above is an illustration of the simplicity of the 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


the shuttle containing 90 characters. 
ters on one piece is 4 radical departure from the proven impracticability of 
the ‘‘type-bar”’ plan, so far as evenness and uniform writing is concerned, 
and insures what cannot be obtained by apy other means, namely: 


PERFECT AND PERMANENT ALIGNMENT. 


In addition to this the writing of any language is rendered pees by the 
interchangeabi ity of the type shuttles, one shuttle being readi 


Every requisite of anideal writing machine embodied in the Hammond. 


The engraving of all these charac- 


ly substituted 


800 Washington S8t., Boston. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


403-405 East 62d Street, 
NEW YORK. 


studies and the unification of ¢ffort in school work, 
aod by the ebortening and enrichiog of many 
grammar school courses. We believe’ that the 
eff .rte thus made are in the right direction, avd 
that they will be fruitful of excellent results. We 
entertain the hope, however, that psychology 
founded on child-study, which has been brought so 
prominently before the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, will in time prove both an inspiration and a 
guide in the work of educational reform. 


ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


The bandsomest illustrated brochure of the sea- 
son has j1st been issaed by the general passenger 
denartment of the Chicago, Miiweukee & St. 
Paul Raiway, giving a woman’s opinion of the 
compartment sleeping cara run on the svlid vesti- 
buled electric lighted trains of that line between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Kilbourne City (the delle of 
of Wisconsin), Le Crosse, Winona, St. Paal, 
aod Minneapolis. It contains time tabl.s of ex- 
prees trains to and from pviots above named, as 
well as between Chicago, Cedar Rapids, Sioux 
City, Cooncil Bloffs, and Omaba. Gives the 
sleeping and parlor car rates between Chicago and 
the principal cities west. 

Write toC A. Brown, New England Passenger 
Agent, 210 Washington street. B. ston, Mase., fir 
one of trem and a new map of the United States, 
farnished free. 


—A Spur to Duty.—The best one can do is never 
very bad.— Gaulvesion News. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By aending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will aleo give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 


a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it ben fits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to find *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


The 


Educational 


LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


) 


HERE IS YOUR 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a 


number on your coupon. 


Never order more than one Part on 


Cut this out and send 


Great 


POTTER-BRADLEY 


and Library 


Atlas the World. 


=F Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys. supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSULUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JouRNAL of Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in -20 parts 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter. The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
measure 10 x 26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 
that will hold and protect it until bound. 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


Each part will contain 


part. 


PARTS 1 TO 9 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 


a coupon, 
it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No. «1.26. 


Coupon for 
POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Full 0. Address 


Address al] orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XL.—No. 6 


Some Recent 


Title. 
‘An Introduction to thePhilosophy of Herbert Spencer 
Socialism and Social Reform. ‘ 


The Fvyolution of Moderu Capitalism. 
The Civilization of Christendem, . 


How Gertrude Teaches her Children. 
Out of Step ‘ e 
The Garioters. . ° ‘ 
The Gate to the Anabasis. . ° 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales (Part 1.) . 
Our Notions of Numbers and Space. 
History for Ready Reference and Topical Reading. 
History of the United States. . e 
Talks on Pedag:gics. é 
The Kirg that Hath Been. 
The Island of Nantucket. . 


Publications. 

Author. Publisher Price. 
Donnelly D Appleton & Co., NY $2 00 
Hudson 1 25 
Ely T Y Crowell & Co, Boston 1 50 
Hobson Chas Scriboer’s Sons, N Y 1 25 
Bosanquet MeMillan & Uo, N 1 50 
Turner W Bardeen NY 1650 
Pool Harper & Bros, N Y 1 26 
Howells ig 50 
Gleason Ginn & Co, Boston 
Lamed C A Nichols Co, Boston 
Thomas DD © Heath & Co, Boston 1 25 
Parker E L Kellogg & Co, New York 1 69 
Gilkes Lonymans Green & Co, N Y 
Godfred Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


THE cffice of the General Passenger & Ticket 
Agent of the Memphis & Charleston R R,. Co. 
has been removed from New York City to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


D. C. HEATH & CoMPANY issue the handiest 
kind of catalogues in parts, so that one can know 
just what they bave that he wishes. They have 
such enthusiastic endorsements of all their books 
that it is really a treat to read the various com- 
mendations from well known educators. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY issue monthly 
an Educational Bulletin, devoted to improve text. 
booke and progressive educational methods. Al- 
thovgh primarily representing their own books 
and suthore, they have on their list so many of the 
best books and leading educationists that it ie a 
journal of gener#l public interest. The portrait 
of De. Larkin Danton and the article upon his 
career in the one number was specially valuable. 


D.C. HeatH & Co. have jast published the 
third edition of Seaver’s Progressive Speller, with 
twenty-four additional pages, giving lessons in 
synonyms, autonyms, homonyme, words traceable 
to the Latin, words traceable to the Greek, and 
foreign word phrases. It is believed that this 
book is now the most complete speller published, 
covering as it does advanced primary, intermedi- 
ate, and grammar grades. 


‘PEN AND SUNLIGHT SKETCHES”? of Ni- 
agara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapide of the St. 
Lawrence, Montreal and Quebec, and the grand 
mountain scenery of New Englard is a beautiful 
and graphic presentation of the most attractive 
scenery between Caicago and the sea. N. J. 
Grace, N. E Passenger Agent of the Grand 
Truok Railway, 260 Washington St., Boston, pre- 
sents it to those who apply at his office. 

ATTENTION is called to the advt. of Cruise to 
the Mediterranean in this weeks JOURNAL It will 
be seen that the tour of a lifetime can be had for 
the emall sum of $525, covering all necesiary ex- 
penses, including cost of landing and embarking, 
admission fees, transfers, reilway fares, hotel 
bills, carriage drives— among which may be men- 
tioned a carriage drive in Alexsndria, Cairo, Naples, 
and the City of Rome, excursions from Malaga to 
Granada, the Alhambra and back; from Naples 
to the ruins of Pompeii, Naples to Rome and back, 
excursion from Cairo to the Sphinx and the Pyra- 
mide of G zsh, excarsion from Jerusalem to Beth- 
Jehem, excarsion from Smyrna to the ruins of 
Ephesus, excursion from Pire1s to Athens, ete. 
The party will be made up of representative pec- 
people and agreeable traveline companions from 
every state in the Union. Ladies or gentlemen of 


qualifisation necessary is that all persons applying 
must be of good character and standing in society. 
One half the sbip is already fall. The ‘* Freis 
land’’ is a magnificent new, steel, screw propellor, 
of 7500 tons. She was Jaunched in 1889, and is 
considered by travelers one of the most comforts- 
ble ships ia which to cross the ocean, She was 
built on the same mod:! as the “ Parie” and the 
New York.’’ We wonld aga‘n call attention to 
the importance of reserving your berth at once. 
Avy further information cheerfally given to those 
desiring it, on »pplication. For cireulara apply to 
Wm. E. Sheldon, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Maas. 


save Baggage Express an age e r} 
at the GRAND UNION opposite Grand Oen- 
ral Depo 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
enveres per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated raiiroads to all depots. You 
san live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Professor (describing ancient Greek theatre) : 
And it had no roof. 

Junior (eure he has caught the Professor in a 
mistake): What did they do, sir, when it rained ? 

Professor (taking cff bis glasses and pausing a 
moment) They got wet, sir. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
ohildren while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
sarea Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists io every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents a bottle. 


— Master (examiving pupils in geography) : 
What ie the name of this town ? 

Pupil: Spring field. 

Master; What is it noted for ? 

Firearms, 

Master: What are firearms ? 

Pupil: Poker, shovel, and tongs. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 
cesefally demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed wiil be discarded, and the cost of vari 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United Sates. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 


CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 


ence. (See their advertisement.) 


FINE = 


Box 481, 
EONS 


If You Want —_—- 
Vea THE ONLY COMPLETE SYSTEM OF 
REPORTS AND RECORDS, 


OP ANY 


FOR—— 
Putklic and Friwate Schoels, 
Send for Catalogue and Price List to GC) 
SHEPPARD & BURGETT, 
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‘NVWHSOG ‘Lang — 
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Columbus, Ohio 
C76 


‘GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUM 
JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 204, z. F., 381, 


STEEL” PENS. 


170, 601 E. F., 322, 
and his other styles, 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the August Forum are three articles treat- 
ing of the three recent startling manifestations of 
crime The Great Railroad Strike and its 
Causes’”’?; ‘‘ The ination of Carnot’’; and 


‘*The Police Revelations in New York.” Dis- 
cussions of these subjects are grouped under the 
general title, ‘‘The Sentimental D-aling with 
Crime and ite Increase’’; and following thete is 
a review of the recent world-wide increase of crime, 
by Mr, Henry Charles Lea of Philadelphia. 
Tbese make a group of strong and timely articles. 
Another subject treated ie ‘‘ Laboratory Mind- 
Study’’; ‘fhe Beginning of a New Science.’’ 
President G. Stanley Hall explains why the new 
psychology, or mind-study, is the necessary and 
entirely revolationary basis of education of the 
future; and Professor E. W. Sc:iptare of Yale 
sets forth in detail the methods of experiment and 
training followed in his own laboratory for mind- 
study. An article showing ‘How the Bills of 
Socialiem will be Paid,’’ by Mr. Sylvester Baxter, 
in a reply to ‘‘ Who will Pay the Bills of Social- 
ism?” will attract attention. ‘‘The Pay of 
Preachers ’’ of all different sects, and in every sec- 
tion of the country, is the subj-ct of an article, by 
H. OD. Carroll, the superintendent of the collec- 
tion of church statistics for the )ast ceneus—ap 
article that shows the income of different grades of 

reachers as compared with men of other callings. 

rice, $3 a year; single copy, 25 cte. New York 


—The Atlantic Monthly for August presents to 
its readers contents of unusual interest. Theodore 
Roosevelt speaks a word to the college graduate, in 
a paper entitled ‘* The College Graduate and Pub- 
lic Life.’’ ‘‘ Some Evils of Our Coneular Service,’ 


by Albert H. W-shbarn. Mr. Washburn says: 
‘* Permanency and stability are tbe imperious needs 
of that service.’’ William Sharp writes of the 
heroic work of Cardinal Lavigerie in North Africa 
with the ‘* White Fathers,’’ the results of whish 
he noted in a journey recently made through the 
frontiers of Morocco, the Sabara and hill regions of 
Kabylia. ‘*‘ The Girlhood of an Autocrat,’’ by 
Susan Coolidge, is a picture of the early life of the 
famous and infam us Catherine II. of Rassia.’’ 
‘*August Birds in Cape Breton”’ is the last of Mr. 
Bolle’s paper on the Provinces. The unpublished 
* Letters of Sidney Lanier’’ are completed in a 
second installment, and two short stories give 
added interest to this issue. ‘' They are a Fair 
Exchange,”? by A. M. Ewell, and ‘Love and 
Art,’’ by Ellen Olney Kirk. A further install- 
meat of ** Philip and His Wife’’ sustains the in- 
terest in this story. ‘*‘Charch Communion To- 
kens,’ by Alice Morse Earle; ‘' Professional 
Horsemen,” by Henrs C. Merwin; “Moosilanke,’’ 
a poem, by Edna D. Proctor, and ‘* Voices from 
Afar,’’ by Edith M. Thomas, together with book 
reviews and the usual departments, complete the 
issue. Price, $400 a sear; single copy, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The Century has a very attractive mideum. 
mer number—August. The frontiepiece isa char- 
ming picture of Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. The salient pictures of Washington are 


presented in illustrations by Mr. Castaigne, and 
that accompany text by Marion Crawford, who 
contributes an interesting article. The Woman 
Soffrage Question is discussed by Senater George 
F. Hoar, sustaining its ‘* Right and Expediency,’’ 
while the Rev. J. M Buckley, DD, treats of ite 
“Wronge and Perils.’’ The fiction, by Mr. 
Marion Crawfora, Mrs. Barton Harrison, Mr 
John Fox, Jr., Mr. George Wharton Edwarde, 
Mrs. Virginia Frazer Boyle, and Mrs. Mary Hal- 
lock Foote. Mr. Crawford’s Bar Harbor Story is, 


THROW IT AWAY. 


There's no lon 
er any need 7 
wearing clumsy, 
chafing Trusses 
which give only partial rejiof 
at best, never cure, but often 
inflict great injury, inducing 


inflammation, stran 
and death. 


HERNI A (Breach), or 

Rupture, no 

matter of how long standing 

or of what size, is promptly 

and permanently cured without the knife 
and without pain. Another 

Triumph in Conservative Surgery 

fis the cure, of 
R Ovarian, Fibroid and other 
9 varieties, without the periig 


of cutting operations. 
“PILE TUMORS, tere, 
diseases of the lower bowel, promptly poe 


without pain or resort to the knife. 
STON in the Bladder, no matter how 


large, is crushed, pulverized, 

and washed out, thus avoiding cutting. 
STRICTURE 
also removed without 
cutting. Abundant References, and Pamph- 
lets, on above diseases, sent sealed, in plain en- 


velope, 10 cts. (stamps). WoORLD’S Dispen- 
BARY MEDICAL N, Buffalo, N.Y. 


‘* Love in Idlenegs.”’ Ia Mra. Harrison’s joho. 
lor Maid”’ there is a glimpse of the Antediluvian 
club and of the opera—'* Calve’s Carmen.”’ 
Fox’s novelette, ‘‘A Camberlaod Vendetta,’ 
reaches its third and last part. It is accompanied 
with two drawings by Leob. George Waartoy 
Edwards, in his * Petit Matinic’ Monotones,’ 
In Mrs. Boyle’s story, *‘Od ’ Bias’s Vision,” the, 
scene is in the neighborhood of Memphie. and a ra. 
markable negro sermon is recorded. It ig illns. 
trated by Kemble, Mrs. Foote’s story is entitled. 
“Maverick.’’ (O-her articles are: The Closing 
Centary,’’ by Henry Jerome Stockard; ‘Acros: 
Asia on a Bicycle,’ 1V.—From Samarkand to. 
Kaldjs; Walking as a Pastime,” by Eagene 
Lawb Richards; “The Coleman Collection of 
Antique Glags,’’ by Rassell S:urgis; ‘‘ Poe in the 
South,’’ selections from the correspondence of 
Edgar Allan Poe; ‘' De. Morton’s Discovery of 
Avesthesia’’ ; and ‘‘ Conversation in Francs,’ by 
Th. Bentzon. In the topics of the time are: ‘ Io- 
telligent Citizenship,’ aod a Legal ‘Tender 
Money in History.’’ In Open Letters are * The 
Senate and the Conatitution,’’ A Reply, by Cepbas 
Beainerd. Price, $400 a year; single copy, 35 
cents. New York City: The Century Co. 


— The Review of Reviews for August has for its 
frontispiece a full page portrait of Lord Rasiell, 
the new Chief Justice of England; followed by 
the editor’s comprehensive review of the mouth. 
‘*The Progress of the World,’’ with portraits of 
Senator C. K. Davis, Eagene V. Debs. J RB. Sov- 
ereign, George M. Pallman, Clifton R. Breokin- 
ridge, Hoa. Simon Frager, Alfred Lee Smith, J. 
L. Payne, Sir Adolph P. Carson, Hon. McK 
Bowell, President Carnot, M. Casimir-Pécier, the 
German Emperor, Dr. Alexander Wekerle, the 
lare Lord Coleridge, and M. Hsnotaox, and views 
of Arcade Park and the Administration Baildiog 
at Pallman, any the new ‘‘ Coemopolitan’’ Build- 
ing at Irvington. The character sketches are of 
Hon. Wilfred Laurier, Leader of the Canadiana 
Liberal Party, and Sir George Didds, Premier of 
New South Wales. Special articles on “Canada’s 
Political Condition,’ Toronto as a Manicipal 
Obj-ct Leeson,’’ ‘* Hints of New Labor Remedies 
from the Antipodes,’’ and ‘‘ The Railway Situa- 
tion in the United States.’?’ The Record of Uor- 
rent History of Caricature, with reprodocticns 
from American and foreign cartoon papers, letters 
on current topics, leading articles of the month, 


with the number on your coupon. 


JOHN ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 1o cents in silver or five twocent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John L. 
Send me Part Nod, 


Lvame. 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s 


Art Series. 


Half Morocco 
Send your parts to us by express, prepaid. 
Address all orders: 


BIND YOUR STODDARD SERIES IN PERMANENT FORM. 


We have made arrangements which enable us to have bound for our subscribers th¢ 
Stoddard Art Series, in a substantial manner, at the following prices : 


Full Cloth (extra gilt finish), . . 


* i Gilt sides and back lettered. 


Books returned C.O.D. guaranteed correct. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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periodicals and books reviewed, etc., make thi- 
pumber very valuable. Price, $2 50 a year; sin- 
gle copy, 25 cents. New York: 153 Astor Place. 


— Harper's Magazine is notable for its fiction, 
which includes the conclusion of M. Da Maurier’s 
novel ‘'Trilby,’’? and the second instalment of 


Charles Dadley Warner's The Golden H use ; 
Richard Harding Davis contributes ‘‘ The Editor’s 
Story,’’ a tale of New York; Owen Wister gives 
a vivid picture of Western life in ‘‘ The Serenade 
of Siskiyou’’: Miss Elsie S. Nordhcff is the author 
of “ Heimweh,’’ a tale of homesickness on the 

rairie; ‘'Step-Brothers to Dives,’’ by Mies L. 

. Edwards, is a sketch of urban charity; ‘* The 
Ion of San Jacinto,’’ by Mies Z. D. Underhill, is 
a ghost etory; and in A Vista in Central Park’’ 
Brander Matthews gives a glimpse of New York 
life. The story introducing the Editor's 
Drawer’’ is by Thomas A. Janvier, and called ‘A 
Possible Improbability.’”? There are four poeme 
in the number: two ‘‘ Sea Ballads,’’ by Alfred P. 
Graves: ** North and South from the Brooklyn 
Bridge,’’ by Msrion Wilcox, and ‘' Kioship.”’ by 
Charles G. D. Roberts. the Eljitor’s Study” 
discusses the American Spirit, Vulgarity in Fic- 
tiov, and the proposed memorial to George Wm. 
Curtie. The special genera! articles are “Old 
Monmouth’? (Northeastern New Jersey and its 
Coast Resorts) by Jalian Ralph; ‘* Up the Nor- 
way Coast,’’ by George C. Pease; “A Few Edible 
Toadstools and Mashrooms,’’ by W. H. Gibson; 
** My Firet Visit to New England,’”’ by William 
Dean Howelle; and ‘‘Stabble and Slough in 
Dskota, by Frederice Remivgten. Price $4 00a 
a year; siogle copy, 35 cents. New York; Har- 
per & Brothers. 


The Independent 


NEW YORK. - 
EDUCATION NUMBER. 


THE INDEPENDENT bas a way of taking up. 
the first iseue of every month, some important sub- 
ject and treating it exhaustively. This course, which 
we have folluwed for the past few years. has won for 
us the approbation of our readers and the congratu- 
lations of our contemporaries. In pursuance of this 
plan the fifh yearly EpucATION NUMBER of THE 
INDEPENDENT will appear August 2d, and will 
be, we hope and believe, of greater value than any 
which have preceded it. Among the contributors who 
have been invited to write for itz1@t 1e following: 
Dr. WM. T. HARRIS, United States Commissioner 

of Eaucation: **The imitative Faculty in Edu- 
cation.” 

Pres. SETH LOW, Columbia College: ‘‘ The City 
University.” 

SELIM H. PEABODY, Chief of Department of Lib- 
eral Arts, Worla’s Columbian Expusiction: ‘* The 
Educational Exhibit at the Wurid’s Coiumbian 
Exposition.” 

LUCY WHEELOCK, Chauncy Hall School, Boston, 
Mass: ** Frum the Kindergarten to the Primary 
School.” 

Pror. B. A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan: 
** Formal Education.” 

PAUL TYNER, University of Wisconsin: ‘‘ House- 
hold Science iu Higher Education.” 

W. F. VROOM. Instructor in Manual Training De- 
t of Pedagvgy, Columbia College, New 

ork: ** Manual Training and Morality.” 

Dr. JAMES MacKKNZLE, Headmaster Law- 
reucevi je Schvol: * The Course fur Academies, 
and High schools ” 

A. TOLMAN SMITH, United States Bureau of Kdu- 
cation: ‘ Uuiversity Movements in France.”’ 
Pror. EDGAR W. WORK, Worcester University: 

* Kducation without Gud. ” 

Pres. ©. F. THWING, Western Reserve University: 
** The College Opportunity.” 

Dr. E M HARTWELL, Director of Physical Train- 
ing in the Boston Public Schools: ‘* The Death 
Rates among Ubiidreu in the Public Schools.” 

MINTON STEVENS: “The National Educational 
Association.” 


In addition to the above special articles relating to 
education, the regular departments of the paper will 
be as full as usual. 

Tie EpucaTION NumBeER of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has always had, and will undoubtedly have 
this year, a very extended circulation among texch 
ers. educators, and oiher persons interested In edu- 
cational work. The demand continues for many 
months after its appearance. 

Single Copies 10 cents. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
One month, . . . $0.25;Six months, ... 
Three months, .75| ‘ine months, . . 
Four months. .. 1.00|]Oneyear, .... 


$1.50 
2.25 
3.00 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. 0. Box 2787. NEW YORK. 


The 
Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the following testimonials 
from our Subscribers, 

and see what they think of 

the Work. 


‘T have now received 6 parts of the Potter-Bradle 
Atlas, and it ail you represent. I ine'ose four 
coupons ano 60 cts. in stamps for the additional cop 
ies as they are issued. J intend to hive the complete 
publication ’—CLERK, City of Burlington, Vt 


**T have just received Part 1. of the Potter-Bradle 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.’’ 

—SUBSCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


‘Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pieased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable aadition to a teacher’s liorary. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2” 

—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


“Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas bas just been 
received, Itis a great privilege to get so fine a work 
a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 


—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, T. 


“‘T have received Part 1 of the 4tlas and am much 
pleaseo with it, I enclose coupon aud fifteen cents 
for Part 2” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Cl1ss. High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 


See page 117. 


Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 
Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 


ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank, 


Year begins October ist. Scholarships offered. 
Special scholarships for women. 


For catalogs giving full information. 
Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Both Sexes Admitted. Separate Dormitories, 
Preparat ry Course, 2 years. 
Academic Course, 4 years. 
Univers ties and Technical Schools. 


Prepares for Prote sional Work. 
Business. 


COURSES. 


EFITTED 
New TEACHERS. 
EORGANIZED METHODS. 
Classical, Scientific, Literary, Business Courses. 
ART. 


Nine departments, twelve teachers. For cata- 
logue containing details and informa'ion, please ad- 
dress the President 

WM. A. ALEXANDER, A. M., Beaver, Pa. 


REORGANIZED SCHOOL OPENS SEPT 3, 1894. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 
Practically coliegiate, with the care and culture 
of home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGHTON. 
A State School 


Michigan Mining School. of Engineering 
aod allied -ubjects. Has Summe: Courses in Surve:ing, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing and Field Geol- 
ogy. Ivstruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 

M. E. WaDsWwoRTH, A.M, Pb,D., Director. 


Boylston, cor Berkeley. Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bidg. 


A co-educational preparatery school of the highe 
Ite certificate admits to all colleges accepting certifica'es. 
Pupiis sent yearly to Iustitute of Technology, Harvara 
aud Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools etc. 


Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE. & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes Address the Registrar 


FINING Oe , Newport, Ky., (Established 

18“5), Con olidated Representat ves of Smelting 

ana Refining Works io most principal cities ip 
the United States, under one management. 

Manufacturers of Nicsel and Aluminum Alloys, 
Smelting and Refining Furnaces, Metal Fume Ovu 
densers; Sliver, Lead and Copper Plants, Bauxite 
Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 
for pig iron and steel converters. 

We will take entire charge of the work from 
foundation up, including construction of buildings, 
erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 
to you under steam and in running order. We have 
egy experts in our employ for that purpose. 

by ¢«xperiment when = can have a certaluty? 

Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
lead slag shipments Correspondence solicited. 
THE HARISFELD FURNACE & E®INING OO, 

(Consolidated) NEWPORT, Ky. 


HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 


HEN WRITIN’ TO ADVERTISERS 
please montien this Journal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art educa'ion and train- 
ing of teachers tn all brancbes of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, — of Fxeter Street. Boston. 


BARTLETT, Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogs. ‘address the 
Principal, A YDEN. A M. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For address the 
Principal, D B Hagar, Ph D. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


J. @ GREEYvOUGH, Principal. 


Complete profe-sional preparation for those seek: | services rendered. Forms and circulars free, Address or call upon 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY-TWO Portraits of Eminest Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 
issued. Tne pic ures and the brief btographies proved popular, and ‘en thousand of 
them were called for frcm all overthe country. The edition is exhaus'ed and will never be reprinted. HKuca 
uew book is now ready centaining * Thirty-two More Portratts,”’ givi: g this time pictures and biog: aphies of W A. 
Alcott. R. Bacon, Birkbeck. Colet, G@ Combe. Descartes R. L. Edgeworth, Eliot, W. E. Ellis, Fenelon, J @ Fitch, 
tr neke, Herbert, Huxley, Kant, Lancaster, LaSalle, Loyola, Luther, J.&. Mill Milton, Quick, Rabelais Rein, St. 
Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland. Whewell, F. E. Willa d aud Wyclif. The price of thi- 1s the same as 
that of the other—g10.00, with a discount of ¢9.98 MORE cent stamp end we guarantee it a good investment. 
forcash, In other werds, you: au g +t it fora two- There is a goud deal tn it besides the biographies, 
and it may give you sugeeéstions worth more than theinturmation. Atauy rate, you can get it by writing for ir it 
you write soon enouch. for this edition, like the other. ts limited, and will not be repeated. It costa good deal to 
get these pictures and these facts together, and a postage stamp is seldom so efficacious But the original 
ook proved a good inves ment in the friends it brought us, and we doubt not this will be 
mutually profitable to youandtous. Sosend us your stamp tor 32 more ....... PORTRAITS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


AN U occurred in our school and 
Scores of such NEXPECTED VACANCY be 


miss these opportunities of securirg a satisfactory position. 
Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AVE., CHICAGo. 


and FOR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants. Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calis for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


** Have just recetved a letter tendering me that positionin New York City which you have 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your efficient peed ne | 
—E.G HAM. 
“Tsholl. tn future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so promptly and 
wisely in the past —¥. LHOMPSON, Prin Canaan (Conn ) Academy. 


“Iam glid to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do. your eminent ability in selectin 
strictly first-class teachers.” --SUPT. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Ind. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Negisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO FEE, 
, postage only; but depends on actual results. 
3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, te Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW York, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


and cail or write. 


FROM LETTERS during the 
XTRACTS sy tin Pa. Ed. Bureau 
“' Dave just been elected to the Principslship of ——. This is the third position I secured through 
your agency.’’— Prof.W. “ Enclosed fiua fee, for which please register me in your Bureau. You have 
se.urea positions for a brother and a sister of mine, and [ trust you may do equally well for me.’’—Miss C. 
Do you want a position? Now isthe time to register. L. B, LANDIS, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton PI. 70 Fifth Ave., | Wabash Ave., 32 Church 8t., | 120% Sc.Spring St., 803 12th 8t., 
Roaton Masa New Vork Chicago. Ul Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles. fai Washington, D.C, 


of New England 


F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 


Register now Munual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


S0STON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (a SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Ufices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee RPuilding, DENVER, COLO. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INGHELL’S TEACHERS AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, sor: 


Neg» tiates for teachers, lecturers, institute conductors musicians, etc. Affi lated with the BEACON 
TEACHERS AGENCY, Roston. Don’t register with me unless you are one of tue best teachers I can’t 
help you. and it wou’t pay you or me either. But [ can help the best teachers I have daily calls for such, 
and no calls foranvothers. If you are sure you are a good teacher—for any grade or position—I want your 
name on my list. If you are already engaged, 80 much the better. Send for blank. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, =e C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel | Bldg. ) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased ealary, 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, onio. 


i ne wanted for a* vanced 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers Agency Lady Teachers wanted for sf vanced 
Oldest and best known in U. S. School ‘positions in Pennsylvaula and other states, 
Established 1855. Adoress atonce National Educational 
3 East 14th St., New York Wureau, RKOBERT L. MYERS Manager, 


(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies Teachers Agency 
combined. Large business throughout the north- OF RELIABLE 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, | Musiclans, of both sexes, for Universities, Oolleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
’ schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
Teachers Wanted | ines Teachers’ Burean, | ang renting of school property. 
2 Best 


St Louis, Mo. 18TH \ EAR. references furnished. 


BK. MIRIAM OOYRIERS, 
Wwe OORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- | 100 FIrTH AVENUR (corner of Twentieth st. 
TISHRE please meation thic Jourani, NEW YORK CITY, 
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“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 


This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre- 


ciate the truth of it. 
We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciation it 


merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. 


Use goods 


Advise scholars 


bearing this Trade-mark, 


NEW YORK, 


CYM 


Acme STATIONERY AND COMPANY 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. If the stationers 
do not keep these goods, send your orders to us. 


New York. . . ana... « Brooklyn. 
ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


and manufact- 


Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Av. 1028 Arch St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


ROYAL ATLAS READFR, No 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Bouk, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 25 cents 

BOYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining Geographical 
Terms ip simple language. With Text Kook, and a Complete Course of Questions, 144 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra, 30 cenrs 

BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 8. The Geography of England in Keading Lessons. With complete Text- 
Bovk ano Course of Questions. 224 pages, Ismo, cloth extra, 5u cents 

BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No 4. The Geography of the British Islands, British North Ameriea, and Aus. 
tralasia in Reading Lessons. With complete Text Book, ana Uourse of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 


extra. 75 cepts 
BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 5, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
Day.aua Night; The Seasons. With complete Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
el th extra. 75 cents 
BOYAL ATLAS KEADER, No 6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons Interchange 
of Productions Circumstances which determine Climate. With compieie Text-Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, Cloth extra, 75 cents 


Send for our new School Book list. Any bovk in this list will be sent post poid on receipt of price 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, - Publishers. 83 Kast lith St.. New York. 


The Common Sense Copy Books. 

A SYSTEM OF VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. By JosepH B. WITHERBEE, Principal, School 
No. 24, Brooklyn, N. Y. Presents a system of penmanship based on what is technic- 
ally known as Vertical Writing. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Tracing Book. Per dozen, 
Correspondence invited. 


A. LOVELL & CO.., Publishers, 2°3 xe: 


FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 
History. These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Roston. 47 East Tenth st. . 
15! Wabash Ave., Chicago. > New York 


110-112 Boylston St. 


85 cts. 


The New Edition of 


‘“RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” 


Critically Revised. 


Materially Enlarged. 


The appearance of this admirable new edition of the most famous of piano instruction 


books will be of interest to music teachers throughout America. 


Nothing has been omit- 


ted from the original, whose simplicity, adaptability, and usefulness have been increased 


by judicious revision. 


To the well-known features of the old volume, the 


Illustrations, Specimen Compositions, Czering’s Letters, Schuman’s Rules, First 
Principles of Harmony and Thorough-Bass, Remarks by Famous Composers, eic., 


have been added : 
Dr. Mason’s Celebrated 


Several New Amusements, Further Annotations, . 


System of Technics. 


The old edition ran to over 50,000 copies; every teacher should examine the new. 
Price, American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00, postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON CO0., 453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsvever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
mporters, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
agency jor Henry “Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) jpublacations. 
Removed from 144 Tremovt St. to 
23 school st., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co, M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HACHETTE & (London), & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign aud Amer- 
ican Books, io the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regu.ar importations 
from the European book centres 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
PY —— 


REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

CULLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 


ANDER*ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etec., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 


6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THECORTINA METH(D Awarded the first prize at the 

Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPsNI8H IN TWENTY LESs80N8_ ILutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbop Llthed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VHINTE LEOCOIONES. Prologue by Don Ewillo 

Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
EN VEINTE LECOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Readi:g book for untversities, colleges, etc. 
dition in Spauish and Evglish 75 cts.; Spanish only 
annotated in English 2d edition 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4.b edition. Spari-h and English, 50 cta. 
6'b editiou, Spanish aunotated in Engiish, 40 cca 
D# La LLUVIA. 3ded anvot’din Euglish, 35c. 
VERBUS ESPANOLES. 4thed. Allthe Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOs PaRAtaRTAS. ‘13th edition. 40 cts. 
“Cortina Library.” Seno 6 cts. for Catalogue of the 
largest of choice Spani-b books iu theUnited States. 
Libera! discount to Dealers, Profe-sors, aud Colleges, 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


OF HISTURY. 

By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTS. 
Flegantly bound in clicth. Price, $1.00. 

NEw ENGLAND Pus Co, 3 Somerset St., Roston. 


Vertical Writing, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By JOHN JACKSON, F.E.1.8., M.C.P. 
$1.25 net, postpaid. 


WILLdAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 
59 Fifth Ave., N. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course meee} Menta! and 
1. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 
whether of History or 


All Teachers, not, need “ Learned’s 


History tor Ready Reference and Topical Reading.” 
Send for circular of one of the must valuable works 
ever published. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Important Books for Sale. 


I. Spirit of Biblical Legislation. Parallel with 
Old and New Testament. Talwud. Ancient and 
Modern Law and The American Democracy. 260 
pp. Octavo, cloth bound. Price, $2,00. , 

II. Beligious Rites, and Views ; or. Bibal and 
Parsismus. 110 pp. Paper buuud. Price, 75 cts. 

III. Messiah - ideal or Jesus of Nazareth. 
250 pp. Uctavo. Cloth ovund. Price, $1.50. 

Subscriptions solicited. Parts I. aud II. now 
ready; Part Iif. soon to appear. Apply to Author, 

M. 2(41 Division st., Baltsmore, Md. 


ISCOVERIES of Silver, Gold and Copper 

Ores, Nickel, Uobalt, Lead, Zinc, Antimonial 

Silver, Bauxite, &c. Abandoned mines will re- 
| ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
| corresponding with THK HARTSFRiD FUK- 
NACE & REFINING CO., Newport, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and C.-ntractors. 
Al’ questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
cal methods of treatment readily and conciusively 
solved Why experiment when you can have 
A certainty 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralozy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleves. it is safe to say 
that no coilection « f equal excellence as the 
War hington Schoc! Col ection have ever be- 
fore been fl-red ip this couvtry at 80 luw a 
price ($2 each). Send fer cireulars. 

RELI¥F MAPS AND MODEES. Send for 
circu ar describing Graud Cafi pn, Vos+ mite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts. New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod- 
eled om correct curvature 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEORITES, A govd price pa d for me- 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or “fall.” Meteorites also 
cut, polished. and etched. 


N. W., Washington, D.C. 


HH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Minerais, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
ARelief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


Establishment 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


; $ | 
3 | 
—— | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 


